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DELICATE OBJECTION, 


LETT EK. NAV. 


FROM FRANCIS DALTON, ESQ. 
T 0 
SIR JAMES BELMONT. 


Dear Bal Moxr, | Bath 
1 AM on the very verge of deſtruc- 
tion—all my hopes fruſtrated y 


peace of mind irrecoverably gone. 


Excuſe me—pity me for the ado- 
rable, the amiable Fanny Grinly is 
loſt! | 


Vol. II. B Perhaps 


(21 


N ſhe is at this moment 
But let me not figure what wil finiſh 
my 1 1 


Dear Belmont, you think 1 rave — 


I have cauſe—O! that I was totally 


bereaved of my ſenſes —I might enjoy 
ſome reſt, through the want of re- 


flection; but while I retain the fa- 
culty of thinking, I muſt be miſer- 


able —— 


But to let you underſtand my mis- 


fortunes, I'll be as cool as poſſible, 


and proceed with as much regularity 


as my ſcattered ſenſes will permit. 


* * * * X * * * * * 2 
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Having been upon a viſit to a 


gentleman in Park-lane, I ſtaid late, 
and my ſervant, through ſome omiſ- 


ſion, not bringing my carriage ac- 
cording to order, I determined to 
walk home, 


The night was diſmally dark, and 


very rainy. 


Taking, as if by ſympathy, the 


way of Berkley-ſquare, in Hill-ſtreet, 


1 heard at a diſtance a kind of buſtle 


I haſtened to the place. 


On my approach, I perceived, by 


the light of a lamp, two ruffians who 
B 2 were 


a eazS 


14 ] 
were attempting to rob a gentleman. - 
Each held a piſtol to his breaſt, and 


both ſwore with great vehemence.— 


But what greatly ſurprized me was, 
that the gentleman, though he had 
no weapon wherewith to defend him 
ſelf obſtinately refuſed to deliver his 
property; and, without appearing to 
be the leaſt intimidated by the danger 
of his ſituation, uttered, with great 
volubility, the moſt provoking lan- 
guage, and abuſed the robbers in 
terms ſo opprobrious and ſcurrilous, 
that it was amazing their reſentment 


did not prove mortal to him, 


I drew 


[3 
I drew my fword, and attacked the 


villains, | 


One of them fired a piſtol at me — 
1 heard the ball whiz by my head; 
but happily it did me no damage. 


1 returned the ſalute by a full lounge 
Emy ſword entered his body, and he 
fell to the ground, 


The other ran away; but upon the 
ſtranger calling out flop thief, he was 
ſeized by ſome chairmen, who aſſiſted 
us to take them both to the watch- 
houſe, 
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13 
A ſurgeon was ſent for to the 


wounded man, who dreſſed his 
wounds, and pronounced them not 


mortal. 


But the ftranger's behaviour was 
truly whimſical. The chairman, as 


might naturally be expected, requeſt- 


ed ſome reward for their trouble, or, 
as they phraſed it, “ ſomething to 
make them drink:” the ſtranger, with 
an arch ſneer, told them, that he would 
freely give them a reward, if they 


could produce a certificate to avouch 


that they were more honeſt than the 


rogues they had apprehended. 


To 
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To this kind of reaſoning they made 
no anſwer, but applied to me I gave 

them a guinea, and they departed 
thoroughly ſatisfied. 


The old gentleman eyed me with a 
look of contempt; and, inſtead of 


thanking me for the ſervice J had ren- 
dered him, blamed my fooliſh gene- 
roſity, as he termed it, to the chair- 
men; but,“ continued he farcaſti- 
cally, © light come, light go; you, 
«« perhaps, may get your money not 
« leſs diſhoneſtly, though more fa- 


A 


ſhionably than theſe rogues that are 
* now in durance. Some villains pad 
« it on foot, while others loll at their 
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& eaſe in a coach; the fituation is all 
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chance, the ſentiment equally atro- 
& cious. But, 
« Little villains muſt ſubmit to fate, 
That great ones may enjoy the world in 
0 Knee,” | 
«« Nay, theſe very rings, this watch, 
“ and the money I have preſerved, 
may be preſerved to a bad purpoſe, 
& for, on my demiſe, they may, per- ; 
cc haps, legally come to the poſſeſſion 
« of much greater knaves than thoſe 
« who would illegally have taken 
e them. It is very likely, that by 
6 chance I may pay away the very 
« money to-morrow to ſome tradeſ- 
“ man, who may, in reality, merit 
« it leſs than theſe fellows. ? 
Eo he I was 


\ 


1 

1 was aſtoniſhed at this ſtrange ha- 
rangue, when the conſtable of the 
night winking at me, thus addreſſed 
himſelf to the old gentlenan. 


« As your honour ſeems to be a 
„ good-natur'd gemman, and pities 
«© theſe poor fellows, I thinks, per- 
„ haps, as how your worſhip will 
c forgive them—mayhap they'll ne- 


ever do ſo no more.“ 


The old gentleman was ſcarlet in a 


moment. 


] forgive them,” exclaimed he, 
5 yes, truly, a pretty joke indeed; 


h 
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& and they'll never do fo any more: 


% no, no, I believe that, I'll forgive 
e them freely if they do after they're 


e hang'd.” 


T was more amazed than ever. The 


conſtable, however, put an end to my 


aſtoniſhment, by whiſpering in my 


ear, ©* that the old gentleman was no 
& other than Sir John Grinly ; a 
« man,” ſaid he, © noted for being 
% queer. Lard, Sir, he delights in 


6 theſe night-rambles ; and if the 


% lamps don't burn to pleaſe him, he's 


« ſure to break 'em; why, we've had 


„ him here, Sir, fifty times for ca- 


e ning the watchmen; but they all 
know 
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know him, and we always let him 
go; for his good lady and daugh- 
ter, Heaven bleſs them, as ſoon as 


we tells *em our ſtory, pays us like 


Trojans ; ah, Lord love *em, we've 


often been drunk at their expence 


—good ſouls—ſo that we're glad 
to ſee Sir John's frolicks. Why, 


Sir, if you was to fee his daughter, 


you'd be ſtruck all of a heap, her 


beauty would make you go mad; 
the is, Sir, without telling a word 


of a lye, the ſweeteſt, prettyeſt, 
generouſeſt, lovelieſt crater, that 


ever God created on the longeſt 


ſummer's day.” 


B 6 Though 


fl 
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Though the orator was ſo groſs a 
blockhead, I could not help being 
pleaſed with the eulogium on the ami- 
able Miſs Grinly; and even the ab- 
ſurdities of Sir John, which were a 
moment before very diſguſting, and 
near angering me, became now quite 
pleaſing, and his ſingularities, as ſoon 
as I knew him to be my charmer's 


parent, were delightful, 


Such power hath love over our ſen- 
timents. | 


The watchmen then begged ſome- 
thing to drink, but by their arch looks 
did not ſeem to expect it. 


3 | Sir 
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Sir John, however, replied, © Aye, 
« aye, I'll give you ſomething, be- 
« cauſe you're paid by the pariſh to 
«« do a duty which you neglect you 


* 


6 are no hypocrites—you ſnore open- 


cc ly in the ſtreets here raſcals, here's 
«© money for you; now go and get 
« drunk; regard nothing; be, if 
5 poſlible, more neglectful than ever; 
e nay, rather than there ſhould be no 


* diſturbance, make ſome yourſelves.“ 


They laughed in their ſleeves, pro- 
miſed faithfully to regard his injunc- 
tions, and aſſured him that not one of 
them would be ſober by the morning. 


— 


He ſeemed mightily pleaſed. 
They 


14] 
They then offered to light him 
home, but he told them, that had it 
been a bright, moon-light night, he 


would have accepted their offer—but 
as it was infernally dark (his own ex- 


preſſion) he choſe to grope his way. 


I begged leave to ſee him ſafe—he | 


returned me no anſwer, but ſeemed 


to grow! conſent. 


I accordingly accompanied him— 


We no ſooner arrived at the door of 


his houſe, but, inſtead of announcing 


his defire of admittance by uſing the 


| knocker, or ringing the bell, he turned 
his back to the door, and knocked 
vehe- 


ST. 
vehemently with his heel. A ſervant, 
who knew his cuſtom, and always 
waited up for him, immediately open- 
ed the door, which he inſtantly ordered 
to be ſhut in my face, without even 
wiſhing me good night. 


Yet I could not help venerating 
even the foibles of this outré, and un- 
accountable old gentleman—ſo nearly 
connected with my ideas of the ami- 
able daughter, was every thing which 
had the leaſt relation or affinity to 


her. 


But the poſt is going off—I muſt | 


refer ſome moſt ſingular and unfortu- 
nate 


1 
nate circumſtances to my next, and 


in the mean time remain 
Yours, &c. 5 


FRANCIS DALTON. 


L 
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LETTER: x0. 
FROM FRANCIS DALTON, E8Q, 
05 T0 
SIR JAMES BELMONT. 
BzLMONT, 8 . . 


ISHALI now reſume my nar- 
rative. 


——_ 


A ſomething, for which I could not 
account, prevented me from proceed- 
ing towards home, and detained me 
in Berkley-ſquare, round which I 
walked ſeveral times; at length grow- 
ing fatigued, I determined to retire, 
| and 
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and had proceeded to the top of Hay- 


Hill, when, thro* an unaccountable 
ſympathy, I turned about to look 
back; and, horrible to imagination! 
perceived innumerable curling flames, 
rendered dreadfully red by the dark- 
neſs of the night, iſſue from Sir John 
Grinly's houſe, and burn with an 
amazing rapidity. 


This at any time, or in any cir- 
cumſtances, would have been a ſhock- 
ing ſpectacle to a perſon of the leaſt 
feeling; but where a lover's ſenfibility 
was concerned, the idea is too horrid 
for expreſſion to paint. 


You 


UE | 
You feel the paſſion figure to 
yourſelf then, Belmont, my ſituation. 


I flew on the wings of diſtration— IM 
I knocked violently at the doorTI : 
alarmed the neighbourhood, to gain 
I ſtamped—raved—and 
called the watch—but, unfortunately, I 


aſſiſtance 


the principal part of them had, with me 


a too ſcrupulous punctuality, regarded 


Sir John Grinly's injunctions, and 
were either abſent, or ſo much intoxi- 
cated with liquor, as to be totally 
incapable of aſſiſting in this dreadful 
calamity, . 


At 


i © 3 
At length an engine and ſome fire 
men appeared. | 


a 


While ſome were preparing the en- 


gine, and others opening the plugs, 


I, by bribes, induced a few to force 
open the ſtreet door, 


This was no ſooner effected, but 
the lovely Miſs Grinly, frantic with 


fear, and in no other dreſs but an 


under. petticoat, and looſe bed gown, 
darted from the ſtaircaſe, and was in 
an inſtant in my arms, where ſhe 


_ fainted, 


My 


E an 1 
My fituation was inexpreſſible 
loſt between ecſtacy and anxiety, I was 


immoveable, and ſcarce knew whether 


the ſcene before me was real or ima- 


ginary. 


To preſs the ſoft object of my ten. 


dereſt wiſhes to my boſom, to feel her 


lovely tender limbs curling round me, 
while her cheek was laid cloſe to 
mine, and her balmy breath gently 
bedew'd my face, gave me emotions 
I had never before felt : but, on the 
contrary, to conſider the circumſtances 
that reduced her to this ſituation, the 
.dreadful ſcene before me, and her pre- 
{ent condition, theſe were objects that 

* diſtracted 


7 & ACE an. A 1 
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diſtracted me, and were for ſome time 
near to deprive me of ſenſation. 


| At length recovering a little, I 
ſtarted as from a reverie, and haſtily 
bore 'my charmer to ſome diſtance 
from the ſcene of conflagration, and 
craved the aſſiſtance of two ladies, who 
were looking through a window. 


h > 
They humanely ordered me admit 


tance, and adminiſtered every thing in 
their power to recover the lady. 


Their endeavours ſucceeded—in a 
few minutes ſhe opened her lovely 
eyes, and having a little recollected 
herſelf, diſſolved into tears. 


I was 


( 23 J 


I was not ſorry to ſee this, as I 


Judged it would prevent her from re- 


lapfing into another fit. 


She ſoon, however, began to ex- 
claim, O my parents my parents | 


—my dear parents my parents are 


loſt! 


mother 


Another flood of tears ſucceeded. 
Then obſerving me, ſhe cried, O Mr. 
Dalton, if you have the leaſt com- 
paſſion or generoſity, ſee if my parents 
are ſafe. | 


I did 


4 134 
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O my mother !—my tender 


l 1 
1 


* r * 


r 
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I did not ſtand to reply—I flew, to 
oblige my trembling charmer, to the 
ſpot of calamity, 


Several engines were hard at work— 
they had in ſome meaſure reduced the 
fury of the flames, 


But now a material object attracted 
my whole attention.— The old lady 
crying for aſſiſtance, ſhe had got to 
the dining- room, and opened a win- 
dow, and with great vehemence called 
for help: as the ſtaircaſe was in 
flames, it was impoſſible to ſave her 
by that means; I therefore pulled out 
my purſe, and offered it to any per- 


ſon 
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ſon who could inſtantly procure a 
ladder. | 3 


f ; : 
i 
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Obſerving the proffered reward, ſe- 
veral perſons, anxious to obtain it, 
flew from the ſpot like lightening, 

| and, one of them returned with a lad- 


der in leſs than a minute. I gave him 
the purſe, and rearing the ladder 
againſt the houſe, took the old lady 
through the window, and brought her 
ſafe to the ground. 


> 
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LETTER Xxx. 


Aa 


FROM FRANCIS DALTON, ESQ. 


bh TL” 
SIR JAMES BELMONT, 


IN CONTINUATION OF THE 
FOREGOING. 


 BeLMoNT, London— 


No fooner did the old lady find 


| herſelf ſafe, and had loſt thoſe terrors 


which are natural when perſonal ſe- 


_ eurity is fo deeply concerned, but 


Ahe vehemently exclaimed, O! my 


daughter my dear loſt daughter !— 
my Fanny is no more my child is 


J endea- 


WW 


T endeavoured to pacify her, and 
ſucceeded by aſſuring her, that her 
daughter was perfectly ſafe. This 


made her ſomething eaſier, and ſhe 


grew ſufficiently cool to return me © 


thanks for the ſervice I had rendered 


her; but her anxiety was again re- 


newed by the uncertainty of what was 


become of her huſband ; for not with · 


ſtanding his oddities and unnacount- 


able temper, ſhe bore him a real af- 


fection: however, ſhe was again made 


caſy on this head, by one of the fire- 


men, who aſſured her that Sir John 


was fafe ; but it was with great diffi. 
culty that they had faved him, for ke b 
abſolutely refuſed to leave his apart- 


OF 
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ments till he had found an old faith- 


ful ſervant, that he would not, he 
ſaid, have burnt for the univerſe.— 
This old faithful ſervant was no other 
chan a crab ſtick, that he uſed inſtead 
of a walking cane, and valued, as he 
always affirmed, above any other piece 
of property which he could call his 
own : this he at laſt found; but had 
been ſo long looking for it, that the 
firemen, as well as himſelf, were all 
in imminent danger of their lives; and 
this crab ſtick was the only article he 
ſeemed defirous of ſaving, though he 
might, with much greater eaſe, have 


ſaved many articles infinitely more 


valuable. 


Lady 


33 


„ 
1 
Lady Grinly being ſatisfied reſpect- 


ing her huſband's ſafety, enquired 


where he was ?—the man informed 
her, he was-on the back part of the 


houſe, where, with the greateſt calm- 


neſs, he attentively beheld the deſ- 
truction of his houſe and property, 
and, inſtead of appearing in the leaſt 
affected by the dreadful calamity, he 


ſtood declaiming in praiſe of fires in 


general, averring, that though to the 


Ignorant they might appear as evils, 


that the wiſe muſt certainly deem 
them benefits; that if any ill could 
accrue from them, it was only partial, 
fince the more general ſervice they 
were of to mechanics, and artificers, 


C2 way 
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was a real good; that if any perſon 
was burnt in a fire, it ought to be 
looked upon in the light of an execu- 


tion, where one ſuffers for the benefit 


of many; for as an executed criminal 
is made a public example of, in order 
to deter others from following their 
vicious courſes, ſo a perſon, who falls 
a ſacrifice to the impetuoſity of a fire, 
ſeems deſigned by Providence as a 
| warning to the indolent or thought- 


leſs to be more careful of their 
lights, and more diligent in prevent- 
ing ſuch calamities, leſt the dreadful 
conſequences ſhould fall upon them- 
ſelves, | 5 


8 


AL Nw 
While Sir John, to the aftoniſh- 
ment of every one who heard him, 
was indulging himſelf in theſe ſenti- 
ments, and uttering ſuch ſingular opi- 


nions, our intelligencer left him. 


As the lady was eaſy concerning 
her huſband, ſhe begged me to con- 
duct her to her daughter, giving me, 
at the ſame times, her hand. 


I led her to the houſe where 1 had 
left the amiable Fanny; but—excuſe 
me ] cannot proceed at preſent. 


DALTON. 
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LETTER XXVII. 
FROM FRANCIS DALTON, ESQ. 


T 


* 
99 


SIR JAMES BELMONT, 


4 
, 


BELMONT, London 
1 W AS too much affected with my 


ſubject to continue the dreadful narra- 
tive in my laſt—but I'll now proceed. 


When we arrived at the houſe where 
T had left Miſs Grinly, to my very 
great aſtoniſhment I was informed ſhe 
was gone—. Gone !” exclaimed I. 


E 
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1 1 
« Yes, gone, Sir,” replied the ſet- 


* 


« Impoffible,“ cried I, * for when 
„„ left her here ſhe was almoſt na- 


{6 


cc bag: 
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One of the ladies now. entered, ang 
informed me, that ſoon after I de- 


parted, the young lady begged the 
favour of a few cloaths, to render her 
appearance a little more decent—her 
requeſt was readily granted, and ſhe 
had no ſooner huddled on the cloaths 


brought to her, but being under the 
greateſt anxiety of mind, and urged 
by the apprehenſion of her parents 
C5 danger, 


- * 


1 
u anger, ſhe, in ſpite of every perfua- 


Lon to the contrary, flew from the 


houſe, to be ſatisfied concerning their 


fituation, and had not ſince returned. 


This was a thunder-clap to me - and 
the old lady, to complete my diſtrac- 


tion, viewed me with an eye of indig- 


nation—1 could perceive, ſhe ſuſpec- 
ted me of having acted in a ſiniſter 
manner; however, by the moſt ſolemn 


afſeverations, I cleared myſelf from 
the imputation, and begged ſhe would 
remain there while I went in ſearch 
of her daughter. 


Ir 35. Þ 
I repaired, with a lover's expedi- 
tion, to the fire I puſhed through the 


mob, I examined the face of every 


one, I made all imaginable enquiries, 
but in vain—TI could hear nothing of 
my charmer. ; 

But what was my affliction, when a. 
flying report began to circulate among 
the populace aſſembled upon the oc- 


cation, that a young lady was burnt; 


this greatly alarmed me for a conſi- 


derable time, till I diſcovered, that 
the circumſtances originated from my 


enquiries, . 


I began to revwe-=the fire being 
entirely got under, the people diſ- 
Ci perſed, 
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perſed, and the firemen, except a very 


few, repaired to their reſpective habi- 
tations. 


Between hope and fear, I trem- 
blingly approached the houſe where I 
had left lady Grinly ; I flattered my- 
ſelf that the amiable object of my 
wiſhes might be returned; I knocked 
at the door in great perturbation of 


mind, and demanded, the moment it 


was opened, if the TO __ was yet 
returned, 


But my agitation is inconceivable, 
when I was anſwered in the negative. 


A for- 


; L 3 7. g 1 

A ſervant, who was diſpatched in 

ſearch of Sir John, was more ſucceſs- 
ful than I had been. 


Sir John arrived at the houſe; and, 
to the ſurprize of every one preſent, 


was uncommonly chearful. 


They remained there that night, 
and the next morning removed to a 
relation's in Groſvenor-ſquare. 

| 0 

The amiable Fanny Grinly has not 
yet been heard of, neither have we 
the leaſt circumſtance to lead towards 
a diſcovery of the reaſon of her diſap- 
pearing in a manner ſo unaccount- 
able. 

5 Sir 


1 38 J. 


 % 


Sir John never mentions his daugh- 

ter's name—his lady is inconſolable 

and I am almoſt in a tate of diſtrac- 
tion. 


DALTON. 
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LETTER XXVIL 
FROM FRANCIS DALTON, ESQ. 
T 0 | 
SIR JAMES BELMONT. 


BerwonT, _ London 
- N O tidings yet of Miſs Grinly, 
nor the leaſt intelligence by which to 


commence a ſearch, or found any 
hopes of reſtoring her to liberty ; for- 


ſhe certainly muſt be cloſely confined, 


or ſhe would, without doubt, have 
written to her mamma. 


But 


[40 ] 
But though we have not any proſ- 


pect of comfort, there is an additional 
cauſe of ſorrow. 


Sir John being greatly indiſpoſed, 
'took to his bed—a phyſician was ſent 
for, but he abſolutely refuſed to let him 
come near him „and, ſo greatly agitated 
his whole wr, throwing himſelf 
into a paſſion, that his diſorder was 
greatly encreaſed, and he ſtrenuouſly 
inſiſted upon receiving no medicine 
except Dr. James's Fever Powder; 
which, however good of itſelf, was 


by no means proper in his preſent 
caſe. 


The 


„ 
The phyfician declared it would be 
immediate death in the preſent cir- 


cumſtances. 
4 


But all remonſtrances were in vain. 
He was determined 


He took the powders, and in about 


three hours time expired. 


Thus he died, as he had lived, ä 
martyr to the obſtinacy of his temper, 


and a diſpoſition abſurdly unſocial. 


I had forgot to mention, that one 
1 o 
of the > follows who attempted to rob 


/ | him, 


hat 3 . : 
. 
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him, turned evidence, and in con- 
Fequence of his information, a large 


gang of deſperate ruffians were appre- 


hended, among whom were the iden- 


tical two men who robbed you in De- 
vonſhire, as appeared by their confeſ- 
ſion before æxecution; for ſeven were 
condemned to die, and thoſe two a- 
mongſt them. 


J have a diſagreeable taſk at pre- 
ſent. | 


Compelled by natural ſympathy, as 
well as an unalterable affection for the 
daughter, to viſit the mother daily, in 
order to conſole her, fam obliged to 
" "= appear 


2.5 ; ; 
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appear chearful, with daggers rank- 


1 in my heart. 


By attempting to ſooth her ſorrous, 
I encreaſe my own; and knowing the 
falaciouſneſs of the arguments I uſe 


in order to calm her affliction, my 


torments are redoubled. This at pre- 
ſent is the melancholy ſituation of the 


. miſerable 


DALTON. 


P. S. I have wrote to you ſeveral 


ſucceſſive poſts, but received no an- 
ſwer,—Remain no longer filent, I en- 
treat -I want a friend's conſolation. 


o 


L A. 
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LETTER x08. 
FROM SIR JAMES BELMONT, 


T O 


FRANCIS DALTON, ESQ. 


Dear FRAnCis, B 


I T is neither to a want of friend- 
ſhip, nor careleſſneſs in point of punc- 


tuality, that you are to aſcribe my 

filence ; but to the ſeverity of a diſ- 
order which for the ſpace of two 
4 weeks confined me to my bed. 


* . 


I 


* * 


tion I ever received, the pain of the 
diſorder being totally loſt in the plea- 


ſhe is no longer what ſhe affected to 
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It was, however, the happieſt afflic- 


ſure of which it was N 


A 2 . 
Lady Beamwell was 8 alarmed 


at my fituation—ſhe ſent hourly to 
enquire concerning the ſtate of my 
health —ſhe has thrown off the maſæ 


be; for I have the moſt circumſtantial 
conviction that her behaviour was af- 
fected, only to probe my as 
to the quick. 


In fine, the has reſumed herſelf 


again=ſhe goes to no public place - 


„ 
ſees no company and is only re- 
ſtrained by that timidity, rendered 
habitual to the ſex by the documents 
of infancy, ' and enforced by decorum 


in more mature years, from flying to 
my bed ade. 


My weakneſs obliges me to lay | 
down the pen awhile. | 


But this eminent diſtinction, theſe 
kind condeſcentions to a lover, con- 
ſuming in the flame of uncontroulable 
paſſion, loſes half their efficacy, while 

I reflect that you are unhappy, I can- 


not taſte joy, and know my friend to 


.* 


be 


+ 1 
be in pain; his miſery becomes my 
oon, and I partake, in ſympathy, . 
3 one half of what he feels 
3 But I am interrupted. 3 
8 My Phyſician to viſit me — he 
pronounces me out of danger, but 
orders me not to think too intenſely. | 
* . | N 
1 Can thinking with pleaſure on thoſe ig 
f. we love and eſteem, be detrimental to | 


the health? ſurely no !—then III in- 


dulge my thoughts, though all the ; j 


ſons of Galen and Hippocrates decree © 


to. the contrary. 56 _...,. 


1 have, 


te 


of lady Beamwell, if facts are allowed 
to eſtabliſh a ſuppoſition, and the 


But ſtill my objection remains, 
You may deem me whimfical in my 
refinement upon Delicacy, but my 
Objection is, to this very hour, in as 


vi However, on this you may depend, 
that lady Beamwell and yourſelf divide 
my ſoul, according to the different 

modes of love and friendſhip. So 


I have, undoubtedly, the affections 


ſtrongeſt, corroborating circumſtances 


are admitted AS collateral teſtimonies. 


full force as when I firſt revealed it to : 


that 


1 
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that not claiming any of the rational 


part of myſelf, you muſt allow that 


it is by no means inconſiſtent, at pre- 


ſent, for the language of diſtraction 
to proceed from 


* 


£ 
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=ETTER IX 


FROM SIR JAMES BELMONT 
T O 


FRANCIS DALTON, ESQ,” 


| hes FRANK, Bat 
COULD 1 congratulate you on 
being ſucceſsful in recovering the 
amiable object of your paſſion, I 
ſhould enjoy true felicity ; my ſcruples 
are ſatisfied, my Delicate Objection 
is removed, I am happy in all but 
what reſpects my friend—Lady Beam- 


well will be mine. 


Bein 
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Being tolerably well recovered, I 
determined to take a walk, in order to 


enjoy the freſh air, and my own con- 


templations. | Induced by the beauty 
of the morning, and pleaſantneſs of 
the fields, I roamed farther than I at 


firſt intended to do, or than was con- 


fiſtent with the ſtate of my ſtrength. 


I was overcame— I grew weak, and 


was apprehenſive that I ſhould faint, 


To avoid ſuch an accident” while 
alone, I made, with the utmoſt expe- 
dition, towards a neat farm- houſe, 
which I obſerved at no very great 
_ diſtance. | 


DG Arriving 


— —x — 
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Arriving at the houſe, I perceived 
the farmer fitting at his door; as ſoon 
as he ſaw me, he got up, made me 
a much gentceler bow than I could 


have expected from one in his fitua- 


tion, and civilly invited me into his 


houſe. 


I informed him of my late illneſs, 
and the preſent occaſion of my trou- 


bling him He politely told me I was 
welcome to any accommodation which 


his houſe could afford me. 


He then offered me a glaſs of wine, 


which I accepted, thinking it would 


;recruit my ſtrength, and revive my 


fpirits, in ſome meaſure, 


We 


1 
We entered into converſation upon 
indifferent ſubjects, till his wife 
appeared — a good-looking, comely 


dame. 


She mentioned a daughter, whom 
they had placed at a boarding- ſchool; 


and ſaid, ſhe muſt immediately pacx 


up a number of things that were to be 
ſent to her. 


She began this taſk with very little 
ceremony before us, and, to my great 
ſurprize, I perceived her put a variety 

of things into a cheſt, which were, in 
point of richneſs and elegance, infi- 
nitely beyond what I could have 


expected to ſee in this habitation. 
1F 2 But 


LU  } 

But what was my aſtoniſhment to 
ſee her fold up a ſuperb worked hand- 
kerchief, on which appeared the arms 
of Lady Beamwell. 


After making an apology for the 


impertinence of my curiofity, 1 en- 
treated her to favour ine with a nearer 


fight of the handkerchief. 
She directly gave it into my hand. 


1 thanked her; and after viewing 


it for ſome time, returned it, telling 


her, I thought the coat of arms, who- 

ever it belonged to was adthirably 
well executed. 0 
| Ah ! 


ou. 

Ah! Sir, ſaid ſhe, with a ſeeming 
kind of ſatisfaction, the coat of arms, 
and title too, are not worthy of their 
owner; that coat of arms, Sir, con- 
tinued ſhe, belongs to one of the moſt 
charming ladies in England but her 
beauty is not equal to her goodneſs, 
and in both ſhe perhaps excells moſt 
ladies exiſting. | 


Pray, Madam, may I crave her 
name or title, 


She is called Lady Beamwell—Shbe 
is a young widow of a conſiderble 


fortune, and was married to a Lord, 
who died on the wedding day. Its 
74 Well 


1 

But what was my aſtoniſhment to 
ſee her fold up a ſuperb worked hand- 
kerchief, on which appeared the arms 
of Lady Beamwell. 
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After making 6 an apology for the 


impertinence of my curiofity, I en- 


treated her to favour ine with a nearer 
fight of the handkerchief. 


| She directly gave it into my hand. 


1 thanked her; and after viewing 
it for ſome time, returned it, telling 
her, 1 thought the coat of arms, who- | 
ever it belonged to was admirably 


well executed, 


Ah ! 


1 

Ah! Sir, ſaid the, with a ſeeming 
kind of ſatisfaction, the coat of arms, 
and title too, are not worthy of their 
owner; that coat of arms, Sir, con- 
tinued ſhe, belongs to one of the moſt 
charming ladies in England ; but her 
beauty is not equal to her goodneſs, 
and in both ſhe perhaps excells moſt 

ladies exiſting. 


Pray, Madam, may I crave her 
name or title. 


She is called Lady Beamwell—She | 
is a young widow of a conſiderble 
fortune, and was married to a Lord, 
who died on the wedding day. Its 


D 4 well 
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„„ 
well he did ſo; for his death pre- 


vented a lovely, good tempered, ami- 


able young lady from being loſt to 
the world. 


— 


As how D ſaid I impatientl) 


11 Madam, as how ? 


My hoſteſs, who was extremely 


communicative, readily ſatisfied me. 


The lady, Sir, ſaid ſhe, in obedience 


to her father's commands married 


Lord Beamwell, who was very old, and 


every way diſagreeable. She indeed 
never deſigned that he ſhould enjoy 


her ; for ſhe has often declared to me, 


who 


E 

who waited upon her, and was always 
in her confidence, that to give up her 
perſon where her heart was not en- 
gaged, was downright proſtitution, 
and I am very clear, though ſhe was 
admired by many at that time, 

' that her affections were not fixed 

upon any perſon. But to proceed, 
Sie— She gave her hand only to oblige 
her father, but determined to run 
away that very night in order not to 
diſoblige herſelf. For this purpoſe ſne 
had prepared money, cloaths, jewels, 
and every thing neceſlary ; ] was to 
have gone with her, as I would have 
lived and died with her, and my hul- 
band, who 1s here, and who then lived 


Dig 0M 


LE 
in our neighbourhood, was to have 
guarded us to the ſea coaſt, for we 
ſhould have gone to France. How- 
ever, the old Lord ſaved us the trouble 
of eloping, by quitting the world be- 

fore we ſhould have had time to have 
quitted the kingdom. Lady Beam- 
well being left a young maiden wi- 

dow, came to Bath; an opportunity 
offering, ſhe purchaſed this farm, and 
after ſtocking it well, preſented it to 


my huſband and me, as a recompence 
for our intended affiſiance and fidelity; 
having wherewithal, we determined to 
live together; for though we had 
been married a conſiderable time, I 


always remained in ſervice. We have 


a daughter 
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a daughter to whom Lady Beamwell 


was god-mother, and who is now at a 
boarding ſchool at her expence ; ſhe 
gave me theſe things to ſend to her, 
and has promiſed me always to look 


upon her as her own, 


. You may imagine, dear Frank, that 
this narrative gave me infinite ſatis- 
faction 


Lady Beamwell's delicacy 


appeared in its true luſtre—She had 


never deſigned to ſubmit her perſon. 
to the embraces of a man on whom 
the could not beſtow her affections.— 


My ſcruples are gone, my objections 


are vaniſhed ; and was I eaſy on your 
D 6 


account, 


E 
account, I am perfectly ſatisfied on 


my own. 


BELMONT. 
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EETTER MINE 
FROM SIR JAMES BELMONT, 
„ 

FRANCIS DALTON, ESQ. 
| . | Bath 
L AD Beamwell's behaviour du- 
ring my illneſs, and the diſcovery I 
made at the farm-houſe, gave me ſuch 
confidence and ſpirits, that I preſſed 
my ſuit with the greateſt alacrity and 
moſt uncommon vigour ; and Lady 
Beamwell, unwilling to give herſelf 


any more pain, by trying experiments, 
with a becoming frankneſs, conſented 
> 7 ! -9 G5 


bY, „ 
to give me her HaxD 85 confeſſing, 
at the ſame time, that her pretended 
indifference, and affected coquetry, 
had coſt her dear ; however, by a 3 
haviour uniformly ſincere, and affec- 
tionately prudent, the lovely creature 
promiſed to make me amends for any 


former uneaſineſs which ſhe might 
have occationed me. 


If your affairs, Frank, were 1n as 
felicitous a train, I ſhould be the 
happieſt fellow in the univerſe—as. 


they are, I muſt ſubſcribe myſelf 
Kill the. unhappy 


ann,, 
. E T- 
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LETTER XXIX. 
FROM SIR JAMES BELMONT, 


© 0 


' FRANCIS DALTON, ESQ. 


Dean FRANK, © Bath, —— 


CoNGRATULATE yourſelf— 


thank me as your guardian angel, or 


rather fortune, for all the merit I can 
claim is but giving you the earlieſt 
intelligence — however, let the incloſed 
letter ſpeak for itſelf.— I hate to pe- 
ruſe tranflations when I can procure 


the 
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the original, or ſpurious copies when I 


can get the genuine production but 


I will not ſteal another moment from 
your bliſs, or delay what will reſtore 


your tranquility, I now remain, as 


my friends afflictions will ceaſe, the 


truly happy 


BELMONT, 


LET- 
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LETTER XXVII. 


FROM MISS GRINLY 


— 


T © 


LADY BEAMWELL. 


Dear Lypia: | 
SINCE you heard from me, I have 
been in a thouſand perils, under the 


greateſt apprehentfic ions, and under the 
moſt ſevere aMflictions, MT» 


f 5 % 
* 


4 


I imagine that you have already 
heard that my father's houſe was 
burnt down—how the fire began I 


cannot 


6 66 3 
cannot tell, nor who firſt alarmed me 
all J can remember is, that I ran down 
ſtairs almoſt naked, and ſeeing the 
front door open ſprung into the ſtreet. | 
I was received in ſomebody's arms, 


and immediately fainted, 


This perſon was no other than Mr. 
Dalton —how it happened that he was 
there I do not know—but he carried 
me to the houſe of two maiden ladies 
in the neighbourhood, who did all in 
their power to recover me, and ſuc- 


— 


ceeded. 


As ſoon as the power of reflection 


returned, I was ſenſible from my ſitu- 
ation 


* 1 

ation of the occafion, and recollected the 
circumſtances of our. misfortune,—Per- 
ceiving Mr. Dalton, I entreated him 
to enquire if my parents were ſafe. 
He flew to oblige me I began to 
think him long, but being aſhamed of 
my preſent appearance, I entreated the 
ladies'to lend me a few things that I 
might appear with a little more de- 


—— politely . 


Being dreſſed as well as circums 
ſtances would 3 grew quite 
impatient, and determined to repair 
towards the conflagration to gain ſome 
intelligence, if poſſible, of my parents, , 

; and 


© @ 1 
and to try to find Mr. Dalton, for F 
began to be apprehenfive that ſome 


nccident had happened to him. 


But I had proceeded but a few yards 
from the door, when Iwas rudely ſeized 
by three men, who inſtantly clapped a 
handkerchief to my mouth to prevent 


my ſcreaming, that almoſt ſtifled me. 


I again fainted, and remained in 
that condition, I imagine for a conſi · 
derable time, for when I came to my- 
ſelf I found that I was upon ſome 
road, going at a great rate in a 
coach. 1 8 + x15 


Finding 
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Finding that I was recovered, a man 
who ſat next to me enquired how I 
did, | 


I replied I was very ill, but entreated 
him to let me know where I was, and 
and what they intended to do with 


INE, 


He bid me be eaſy, for I was in 
in no manner of danger, and ſhould be 
uſed like a lady. 


I however continued uneaſy to ex- 


ceſs. 


1 
The uncertainty of my parents fate, 
and my own critical ſituation gave me 


the moſt excruciating tortures. 


I wept till morning. We often 
changed horſes—but I was not ſuffered 


to leave the coach. 


They frequently preſſed me to take | 
ſome refreſhment, which I abſolutely 
refuſed. | 


When the morning appeared, the 
light only opened to me new terrors 
for I found myſelf with the infamous 
Lord Tarquin, that diſgrace to the dig- 

: nity of a nobleman, and humanity of 


a man. 


C74] 
a man. had often ſeen him at pla- 
ces of public reſort, and had heard | 
his character celebrated only for hav- 
ing ruined numberleſs women of every 
rank and condition—there were two 
others with him, to whom I was a 
ſtranger, 


Having a glimpſe of my face he ex- 
claimed with an oath to one of his 
companions, Tom I am in luck — 
« This is Miſs Grinly, who I'll 
c aſſure you has employed no little of 
cc my thoughts for ſome time Paſt— 
e but I never could find an opportu- 
< nity before to get her into my 
< poſſeſſion—T left all to fortune, and 


2 The 


. 
ec ſhe has ſecured me well this time, 
7 1 only intended a common ſnatch, 


« but have ſtumbled upon a valuable 


36 ; prize,” 


Theſe words greatly ſhocked me, as 
they ſeemed declaratory of his brutal 
intentions. I put up my petitions, and 
reſolved to rely upon Providence to 
protect my innocence. 

FX — 
We at length ſtopped at a large 


houſe, an inn, I took it to be. 


They obliged me to alight, and 
conducted me almoſt by force to a 
chamber up ſtairs, —it was in vain to 
A 


A wo man 


1 
A woman ſoon appeared, and aſked 
me what refreſhment I choſe to have. 


Inftead of anſwering her queſtions 
I burſt into a freſh flood of tears, and 
related every thing which had hap- 
pened, thinking to ſoften her in my 
favour, then conjured her as a woman, 
to aſſiſt in ſaving one of her own ſex 
from deſtruction — inſinuating that ſhe 
might eafily contrive my eſcape, as 
ſhe ſeemed to be miſtreſs of the inn, 


1 had no ſooner uttered theſe words, 
but the woman bridling up her head, 
and ſurveying me with a look of 
the utmoſt contempt—faid furiouſly, 

Vol. II. E «© Miſtreſs 


| Copel 
« Miſtreſs of the inn madam, I weuld 
© have you to know, that I am miſ- 


5 


* 


treſs of that which is much more 
6 


N 


valuable than a paltry inn, and am 


« a better gentlewoman than yourſelf, 


A 


« but ſuch low bred trollops as you 


& cannot diſtinguiſh 2 gentlewoman 
15 when you ſee her.— I wonder noble- 


«© men and gentlemen will have any 


« thing to do with ſuch huſſies. 


Having made this notable ſpeech, 
ſhe flounced out of the room, and I | 
ſaw no perſon till towards the evening, 
when one of the gentlemen, who were 
in the coach with Lord Tarquin, 


entered the room. 


He 


1 


He modeſtly approached me, and 
ſaid, Madam, I beg you will not „ 
& alarmed on my account, I mean to 
e do you an act of friendſhip—you 
« may perhaps be ſuſpicious of the 
« integrity of my intentions, by hay- 
ce ing ſeen me in ſuch bad company. 
= But, madam, you muſt underſtand 
C that Lord Tarquin is my near rela- 
« tion, and though my whole de- 
« pendance is upon him, I abhor his 
& principles. Indeed Tam often ob- 
ee liged to join in his libertine' pur- 
c“ ſuits, but I do as much as poſſible 


to defeat, in a private manner, his 
e vicious purpoſes. If, madam, you 
can put confidence enough in me to 

Ka _ * tru 
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< truſt yourſelf in my hands, I will 


conduct you to a place of ſafety. If 
4 not, your ruin is inevitable. 


The young gentleman's manner and 
- diſcourſe appeared ſo ingenuous, that 
circumſtanced as I was, there ſeemed 
. w for hassen. 


1 13 . 
protection he led me from tha houſe 
: by a ſecret way. 


At the diſtance of half a mile was 
a poſt chaiſe in waiting We went at 
a great. pace, and at length ſtopt at a 
ſwall farm houſe. 

He 


SC 


He informed me by the way, that 
| the blame of my eſcape would fall 
upon the woman,” who had been ſo 
ſulting to me, and who would, had I 
remained, been an inſtrument that very 
night of my deſtruction, he then took 
his leave, ſaying, he muſt get back 
again with all poſſible expedition, leſt 
any ſuſpicion of being concerned in my 
eſcape ſhould fall upon him.—-I re- 
| turned him my tmoſt unfeigned thanks, 
as I had great reaſon to do, for his 
great generoſity, 0 diſintereſted be · 
hevivur, 


I was 3 hear from the people, 
that I was only eight miles from Bath, 
E 3 | but 


„„ 
but being next day ſeized with a vio-. 


lent fever, through the want of nou- 


riſhment, great fatigue, and perturba- 


tion of mind, I was unable to write to 


you—T have been delerious with the 


diſorder theſe three weeks, the people 
have behaved in a very ' hoſpitable 


manner.—As I have had no cloaths but 


thoſe I borrowed of the ladies, where 


Mr. Dalton carried me at the time of 


the fire, I beg, my dear Lydia, you 
will ſend me a change, together with 
ſome money, to defray the incidental 
charges of my illneſs, and reward the 
honeſt people where I am; if theſe 
articles are brought by your carriage, 
I will ſtep into it, and ſoon be at Bath. 

I make 


2 
I make thus free, as I am ſenſible no 
act of generofity or friendſhip on the 
part of Lady Beamwell, will be want- 
ing towards her | 


| FRANCES GRINLY. 


— 
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EWETTER XL 
FROM SIR JAMES BELMONT, 


T V 


- 


FRANCIS DALTON, ESQ. 


Dear Frank, | Bath 
Tais epiſtle was no ſooner received, 
but Lady Beamwell ſhewed it to me— 
the horſes were ordered to the coach 


inſtantly, and taking the meſſenger 


who brought the letter for a guide, we 
both ſet off, and ſoon arrived at the 
little village where Miſs Grinly was, 
every expence was paid, the people 
were 


E 'p 
were rewarded, and we all returned 
together to Bath, I informed/ Miſs 
Grinly of the death of her father, but 
aſſured her the good lady her n 
was alive, and well. 


The Road to Bath ud good; and, I 


believe you are too much in love to 


remain in town long.—80 for a ſmall 


ſpace of time I ſhall once more fay— 


Adieu. v 


BELMONT. 
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* 


BONCLUSHFOK 


Ms. Dalton immediately on the 


the receipt of the above epiſtles, ſet off 


for Bath, with Lady Grinly, where 


they arrived without meeting with any 
accident. 


1 


-... Theſe: amiable couples ſoon after 
performed the Hymeneal rites—thelr , 


nuptials being celebrated on the ſame 
day. They have houſes contiguous 
both in Town and Country; and Lady 
Grinly conſtantly reſides with her ami- 
able daughter, and worthy ſon-in-law. 


And we are happy to aſſure the pub- 


lic, 


* 
2 


2 


1 
lic, that the young gentleman, who 
behaved with ſuch ſingular honour to 
Miſs Grinly, has been generouſly con- 


ſidered by Mr. Dalton and Sir James 


Belmont; for they have purchaſed 


him a commiſſion, that a man of ſuch 


exalted principles ſhould no longer be 


dependant on a titled villain, 


6 — 


„ * 
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AN 


EXTRA PACKET. 
OF 5 
BATH INTRIGUES, 


WITH 4A | | 


DESCRIPTION 
oO p 


BATH AMUSEMENTS, 


Sent from Lady Beamwell to Miſs Grinly: 
during their Correſpondence, but not be- 
ing immediatly connected with the other 
Letters, it was thought proper to reſerve 
it as 9 Supplementary Packet, 
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AN EXTRA PACKET OF BATH 
INTRIGUES. 


DEAR Fanny, 


| IN reſpect to the moſt elegant amuſe- 


ments, Bath is a terreſtrial paradiſe. 
But if we conſider the envy, hatred, 
and malice, the calumny, ill-nature, 
and ſcandal with which the hearts of 


moſt of the company are replete, we 
may juſtly ſtile it an infernal territory. 


I ſhall for your amuſement, relate 
an anecdote which lately made a noiſe 
| here, and gave ſome farcaſtical em- 


ployment to many tongued Fame. 
| a A Sir 


= 


TT}. 

A Sir Amorous Chalkſtone, was left 
guardian to Miſs Blyth, a young lady 
who was heir to a fortune of fifteen 
thouſand pounds, but under this re- 
ſtriction, that if ſhe married without 
his conſent, the whole of her fortune 
was to be forfeited to her guardian, 
On the contrary, if ſhe married with 
the conſent of her guardian, her for- 
tune that moment was. to become her 
own, even if the occurrence happened 
before ſhe was. of age, and was at the 
fame time to be ſecured to her in ſuch 
a manner that her huſband was to have 
no power over it; but ſhe . to: 


* 


poſſeſs it as a jointure. 


. Suck 
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Such was the tenor of the will of _ 


Miſs Blyth's whimfical parent, who 
having been a great rake, and an in- 
timate of Sir Amorous Chalkeſtone's 
in all his intrigues, thought proper to 
leave him ſuch an unbounded power 
of ruining his daughter, or putting 
an abſolute negative upon her incli- 


nations. 


. Miſs Blyth was now in the bloom 15 
of eighteen, adorned with every exte- 
rior attraction, and poſſeſſing every 
_ polite accompliſhment which could 
engage the attention of the volatile | 
and gay. Ol, 


* 


She 


TI % 


She was however vain, inconſide- 


rate, and a great coquet. 


Sir Amorous being arrived to that 
period of life, which is generally 
termed the age of dotage, was not 
inſenſible to the charms of Miſs 
Blyth, he fell deſperately in love with 
her. 6 


- Her fortune too was no inconfide- 
rable object of his attention—as his 
avarice increaſed with his years, he 
judged fifteen thouſand pounds to be 

no mean acquiſition to his own poſ- 
ſeſſions, | 


He 


1 
He imagined that by ſecuring the 
hand of the lady, he could ſecure her 
heart, for he entertained a high opi- 
nion of himſelf, and fancied, though 
her forrune muſt be thrown into her 
own hands as a jointure—that poſſeſſ- 
ing her affections, he ſhould be able 
to finger that as he thought proper, 
or perhaps to perſuade her to make it 
cover to him, as a mark of her duty 
and tender regard. — Thus he was not 
in the leaſt terrified at that article of N 
the will, which precluded her huſband 
from touching the fifteen thouſand 
pounds, 


The 


TT 
The delectable thought of poſſeſ- 
fing ſuch a fortune, and erfoying ſo 
much youth and beauty—to wing the 
hours with bliſs, and ſmooth his de- 
clining years, threw him into rap- 


- tures, and he determined to open his 
mind to Miſs Blyth. 


Finding her one day in a remark- 
able good humour, he made a for- 
mal declaration of his love.—Swore, 
as he had done in his more juvenile 
years, to the fierceneſs of the flame with 
which he conſumed, and with great vo- 
lubility proteſted a moſt violable and 
unalterable affection. 


The 
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The young lady heard him out in 
ſilent aſtoniſhment. But as ſoon, as 
the old gentleman had concluded his 
proteſtatigns, ſhe burſt into an im- 
moderate fit of laughing, which for a 
confiderable time prevented her from 
giving him any reply, 


Her rifibility at length ſubſided 
She very gravely aſked him, if he really 


thought her ſufficiently ſolid and ſteady 


to commence nurſe, 


The pride of Sir Amorous was pi- 


qued at her behaviour—he was enraged, 


at the queſtion—and flouncing out of 
the room, he left her in a great rage. 


The 
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The next morning he ſent orders 
that ſhe ſhould breakfaſt in her cham- 
ber; and that ſhe might not want 
amuſement during the repaſt, the or- 
ders were accompanied by a copy of | 


her father's will, from which ſhe might 


learn how dangerous it was to contra- 


dict her guardian. 


But the dread of being difinherited | 
could not prevail—ſhe remained in- 


flexible—thus they continued for the 


ſpace of fix months, though under the 


ſame roof, in a manner totally ſtrangers 


to each other, neither eating, drink- 
ing, or converſing together, or even 
ſeeing each other. For the impro- 


priety 


IE 6 | 
priety of ſuch a match never once 
entered the head of Sir Amorous, he 
was too fond of the idea, to ſuffer it to 
be erazed from his heart, and was de- 
termined not to entertain the leaſt 
thought of any reconciliation, till ſhe 
acceded to his propoſals, 


Thus were things ſituated, when ſhe 
one day ſent a billet to her guardian, 
importing that ſhe ſhould be glad of 
0 an interview, as ſhe had ſomething of i 
importance to communicate. 
1 | 8 
Sir Amorous could not tell what to 
think of this requeſt, he determined 
not to relax from this ſeverity, unleſs 
his 


4 
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his propofals were accepted ; but what 
was his furprize, when upon Mis 
Blyth's entering the room by his per- 
miſſion, he perecived a pleaſing ſmile 
on her countenance, and an agreeable 


air in her whole deportment. 


Sir Amorous waited in filent expec- 
tation, and Mifs Blyth foon put him 
out of his anxiety, by begging his 
pardon for her former conduct, con- 
feſſing the impropriety of her beha- 
viour, and declaring that, upon ma- 
ture reflection, his propoſal would be 
infinitely to her advantage She there- 
fore was willing to give bim her hand 
immediately. | £ 


The 


7 * 0 


I 2 " I 
5 * 5 


1 
The old gentleman's joy may be 
better conceived than exprefled—A 


lawyer was ſent for—writings were 


_ drawn,—Miſs Blyth's fortune was 


ſettled upon herſelf according to the 


tenor of the will, And they were in 


a very ſhort time publicly married, 
„% * #3. 

A variety of ſpeculations aroſe from 

this prepoſterous marriage. but the 


ſame evening gave the tongue of ca- 
lumny full ſcope, — 


The bride was undreſſed and put to 


bed, the bridegroom prepared to fol- 


low—when, 


* 2 calling circumſtance.” 


Vol. II. "JS A ſcream 
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A ſeream from that lady threw the 
whole into confuſion.— She declared 
ſhe was extremely ill—a phyſician was 
ealled—he felt her pulſe, according 
to rule, but ſoon perceived the real na- 
ture of her diſorder from more con- 
vincing ſymptoms— 


Other aſſiſtance was called, and 
Sir Amorous became a father on the 
very firſt night of his marriage. That 
the lady was out of danger, and that 
he was the father of a ſine boy was 


ſpeedily announced to him. 
It is impoſſible for language to 


paint his indignation—thrown from 
A the 


a s 8 "Y 
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| the height of his raptures, the ſubli- 

mity of his dotage, and plunged into 
the very abyſs of. diſappointment, 
ſhame, and confuſion. 


The next day the adventure was 

blazed about the place. The whole 
city was acquainted with it, it was 
the ſubject of converſation in the 
Pump Room, and the entertainment 


of the various card tables. 


| The old and grave ſhook their 
heads the young and giddy laughed 
immoderately - ſome few pitied the 
lady, all condemned Sir Amorous, and 

moſt ſeverely cenſured both. 
F „( The 
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The moſt es crowded to the 
houſe of the knight, to enjoy his fi- 
tuation, and the ill- natured pleaſure of 
ſtinging him to the quick, by con- 
gratulations on his great happineſs 
in being ſo ſpeedily bleſt with a ſon 
and heir —he could not ſtand their 
ſneers, and ironical compliments —he 
fled from Bath with precipitation, 
leaving his bride to recover her 


ſtrength at leiſure. 


He got to a place where he was 
ſecure from being teazed by the ma- 
liciouſly cenſorious or tormented, by 
the fight of the guilty lady and in- 
nocent infant, for in the wildneſs of 


— | his 
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his imagination, and fury of his re- 
ſentment, they ſeemed equally involved 
in the crime, and both alike culpable, 


Sir Amorous felt the ſhock of this 
unexpected mortification in its full 
force, he was ſtung by its utmoſt ſe- 
| verity, his years were too many, and 
his ſtrength too little. The extrava- 
gance of his hopes rendered their diſ- 
appointment the more terrible. Nature 
could not ſuſtain the conflict, he fell a 
victim to the bitterneſs of his reflec- 
trons, and died in the moſt extreme 
anguiſh about a fortnight after his fa. 
tal nuptials had been performed, 


1 3 Lady 


(7, £9000 end oe 
* » — 
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1 
Lady Chalkſtone, as her huſband 


had left no will took poſſeſſion of the 
eſtate, on the behalf of her ſon and 


herſelf—but this will give ſome em- 


ployment to the gentlemen of the long 
robe; for the relations of Sir Amorous 


are determined to bring their action 


for the recovery of the eſtate, and to 


aſſert their right. as the legal heirs. 


On the contrary, ſome very able je 
gentlemen of the law are employed 
on the behalf of the. infant, as the 
lady inſiſts he was born in wedlock, 
and conſequently was the only legal 
heir of Sir Amorous Chalkſtone's 


eſtate ; how the affair will end I can- 


not tell, as ſeveral gentlemen of great 


abilities 


, 

abilities are retained on each fide, but 
it occaſions much ſpeculation, a great 
deal of converſation, and gives infi- | 
nite employment to the malicious 


tongues of ſlander and calumny. 


However, not content with becom- 
ing ſo ridiculouſly popular, or rather 
infamouſly famed ; Lady Chalkſtone, 
within three months of her huſband's 
deceaſe, thought proper to quit the 
ſtate of widowhood—throw afide her 
weeds, and again commence bride, by 
giving her hand to a captain Bloſſom ; 
this hath given birth to more ſurmiſes, 
particularly that the captain is the real 
father of the child. — But how the 
connection firſt commenced, or in 


„ what 


E ws 3 
what manner it was carried on, the 
enquirers are yet to learn, as none 
ever entertained the leaſt idea of their 


beng acquainted. 


Thus the fault of an individual 
gives the utmoſt ſatisfaction to moſt 
of the good-natured company at this 
place.— Blind to their own follies they 
are continually laying in wait for the 
errors of others, and then—mercy on 
their characters I et none ſeek after 


the virtues of their neighbours. 


5 % On eagle's wings immortal ſcandal fly, 


« While virtuous actions are but born and 
6 die.“ 
* X * * % * * 


Here 
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Here are at this place (ſtrange to 
relate) two Platonic Lovers. The 


+ 


; gentleman, Mr. Melmoth, 1s advanced 
in years, but his politeneſs, eaſe, af 
fability, flow of wit, and a fund of 
good ſenſe, render him extremely 


agreeable. 


The lady, Miſs Moſton, is about 
twenty years of age, exceedingly beau- 
riful, of a ſweet diſpofition, is poſſoſſed 
of a good genius, well cultivated by 
a judicious education. 


Mr. Melmoth and Miſs Moſton 


are inſeparable companions, and in 


the eye of the world are looked upon 
F „ 
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as lovers, though they profeſs them- 


ſelves only as Platonic ones, and in- 


ff that their paſſion is founded upon 


the utmoſt purity, and has no other 


gratification in view but what is really 
The cenſorious give their tongues 
great liberties withgthis' fingular pair 
but the better natured and more mo- 


derate think their paſſion, though par- 


_ ticular, entirely innocent. 


They frequently form parties of 
pleaſure, in which Mr. Melmoth is al- 
ways ſure to ſhine, as he has the ad- 
dreſs to turn every circumſtance to his 

. advantage, 


4 7 
advantage, and to make the moſt 


trifling things pleaſing. 


Thus being in a pleaſant garden | 
belonging to a farm houſe near this 

city, Miſs Moſton plucked ſome | 
apples from the bough of a tree which 
hung within her reach, 


Preſenting one to Mr. Melmoth, he 
immediately took his pencil from his 
pocket, and wrote the following lines, 
addreſſed to Miſs Moſton, | 


F6 The 


The APPLE 
5 I. 
An apple caus'd our preſent ſtate, 
And by inevitable fate, 
be Condemn'd us all to die. 
But if that apple was ſo fine, 
And'came from ſuch a hand as thine; 
Who from its charms could fly! 
II. 
How can I then poor Adam blame, 
When I myſelf had done the ſame, . 
Had you the apple given. 
I ſhould like him, without diſpute, 
Have eaten the forbidden fruit, 
And loſt for you my heav'n. 


Theſe little elegancies, make the 
hours, when they are together, pleaſ- 
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ingly paſs away, and render. their 
company much coveted. 


This. to me accounts for Miſs. Moſ- 
ton's paſſion fe men have the. art of. 
rendering themſelves ſo agreeable.— 
On comparing the buſy fops that ſur- 
round her with Mr. Melmoth, ſhe na- 
turally makes reflections greatly to bis 
advantage, —The diſparity of his years 
is loſt in the charms of his addreſs; : 
his, mind 1s blooming and young, and 
her good ſenſe points to that as a pro- 
per object of che pathon, of a reaſon 


able creature. 


a 


e circumſtance of the ſame- 


nature I recollect. 
They 
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They were one day viewing a gal- 
lery of fine paintings, Miſs Moſton 
expreſſed great taſte in a variety of ju- ; 
dicious remarks on the various per- 


formances. 


Mr. Melmoth, who pays all his 
compliments to her underſtanding, 


greatly applauded her judgment, 


At length, on viewing the picture of 
a Cupid, ſhe ſtarted a query. What 
real reaſon can be aſſigned for the 
painters and poets always to draw the 
| God of Love without eyes ? 


Mr. Melmoth anferecil her by re- 


peating this French Madrigal 
MADRIGAL. 


L230] 
MAD RI GAL. 


Le jeune eglẽ voyant un portrait de l'amour 
Demandoit a Daphnis par quel deſtin ſevere 
L'amiable Maitre de Cythere 
Avoit ets privẽ de la clart de jour 
Vous en etes cauſe, bergere 2 
Lui dit il; car vennu ſa mere 
Des dons les plus parfaits voulant vous 
decorer | 


Vous a donneles yeux qui devoient l'eclairer. 


This agreeable turn pleaſed her more 
than the compliment itſelf, She how- 
ever told him, that though ſhe under- 
ſtood the French language ſufficiently 
to taſte the beauties of the compo- 
fition, ſhe was nevertheleſs of ſuch a 
patriotic diſpoſition, that ſhe could 

not 


EM 
not help wiſhing to ſee the lines in 
an Engliſh dreſs, © Though added 
66 


ſhe, ſmiling, my deſire may perhaps 


c proceed from vanity, and you will 


5 


doubtleſs imagine that I only want 
ce to becomplimented in two different 


68 languages.” 


Mr. Melmoth, without heſitation, 
tranſlated, or rather imitated the 


Engliſh, as follow: 2 


On Cupid's picture when young Daphne 
gaz d, 


Struck with the laght,. the pie and ſhe 
prais'd, 


Ah lovely boy, ſhe cried, Ah! fate -un- 
kind, 
| Why is that form of guiltleſs beauty! blind; 


* Her 
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Her ſwain o'erheard, thyſelf the cauſe, ſaid 
he, 
The partial gods have given his eyes to thee, | 


How delectable are the pleaſures of 
reaſon ! How far fuperior to thoſe of 
the ſenſes—theſe are groſs—theſe ethe- 
real—theſe ſpeedily cloy, nay, ofen diſ- 
guſt—while thoſe, when paſt, fix in 
the memory, and afford a gratification 
equal to that which was felt during- 
the enjoyment. 


But I am interrupted,— 


Strange news, my dear, the very 
perſons I was writing about when I 


left 
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leſt off, have renounced their plato- 
niſm and domeſticated, or in other 
words are—married, —A lady who 1s 
miſerable till ſhe has circulated every 
| freſh piece of news throughout the 
city, has juſt been to inform me of it. 
She ſaid ſhe could not reſt till I knew 
it, —The railler's are extremely buſy ; 
but Mr. Melmoth, happy in his choice, 
does not regard them.— He has pub- 
liſhed a little poetical piece on ſenti- 
mental love, which ſeems to convey 
his real opinion of the bounds and li- 
mits of that paſſion.—I here ſend it 
to you. . 


SEN TI. 


| 
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SENTIMENTAL LOVE 
A PO © 


Ethereal eſſence, ſpotleſs as the ſnow 
On Alpine heights, daughter of virtue hai], 


Hail ſentsmental love, to thee my muſe 
L.ift her aſpiring lay, nor heed the laugh 


Of Circe's mated herd, who madly gaze 


Upon the wanton form of looſe intrigue : 


Till her enſnaring eyes, more venomous 
Than thoſe of the Egyptian baſiliſk, 
Have faſcinated, firmly fix'd them hers : 
Made them the moſt ridiculous of ſlaves 


Attach'd to mutability ; like flies | 
That play with ſun-beams, then they pro- 


ſtitute 


Thy hallowed name, and call the ſorc'reſs, 
Love, 


As 


(ae 

As er'ſt in Cyprus (Cytherea's realm, 
In ancient time ſuppos'd) their father's did: 
But with no Paphian doves ſtain 1 thy altar; 
Norcloud thy features with Platonic dreams, 
Th abſtracted, unintelligible theſes 
Of proud philoſophy ; compell'd to own 
Thy pow'r, yet ſeeking to An and hide 

thee 
From the unletter'd ſwain ; deſcribing thee 
As an enthuſiaſtic rhapſody 
Impracticable, far above the reach 
Of mortal man, mere phantom of the brain, 
Not ſuch thy nature, ſource of human bliſs; 
Thou in the tender throbbing heartdoſtreign 
Alike to thee, or if the head be ſtor'd 
With all the ſapience of renowned Greece, 
Or if in Nature's pure ſimplicity, 
It knew no ſchool, no eloquence but thing. 
For often thou art found upon the plain 
| | | Where 
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Where innocence abides ; there doſt thou 
warm | | 
The humble-hearted ſwain with chaſte 
defire ; =o | 
Firſt taught of thee, he learns the gentle 
ſigh, 
The anxious, ſoft ſolicitude of hope; 
Thou teacheſt him to ſteal thetender glance, 
And tremble leſt his eyes ſhould meet the 
nymph's. 
Thou catcheſt eager] y her ev'ry look, 
Each word and action, ſhewing them to him 
In thy enchanting mirror, which reflects 


The riſing virtues with meridian blaze, 


Amidſt whoſe dazzling beams the trivial | 


ſpots, 1 
Which even the moſt-exalted character 
Is not without, are loſt, by thee inſpired. 


Refin'd to elegance, mature, ſublime, 


He 
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He ſcorns each mean advantage, pleas'd 
alone 1 15 
To raiſe her worth, and dwell upon her 
praiſe; 


Nor leſs thy pow'r in the ſoft maiden's 


breaſt | 

She wears the pleaſing chain, though de- 
licacy | 5 

At firſt conceal'd it ; but when the lov'd 
ſwain, 

Or on the flow'ry margin of the rill, 


Where the luxuriant willow caſts its ſhade, 


(Or haply underneath the ſpreading oak, 


Where in their view their flocks united 


play, 


Propitious ſpot for thee) hath met the fair, 


And heſitating, proſtrate, tells his tale, 
With fault'ring tongue, and palpitating 
heart, 1 | 
Now 


E x9: 0 

| Now elevated to the giddy brain, 

Now ſunk almoſt below the ſprings of life, 

When ſtruggling Ra. FRoMk. by 

| ſpeech, 

And make him leave the queſtion half un- 

aſk'd, 

Then will the fair (by tender ſympathy 

Perſuaded of his truth) with bluſhes own. 

Her approbation of his flame, will take 

His proffer'd hand to lead her to the ſhrine, 

And meet with extaſy, the warm embrace. 

Theſe are thy triumphs, ſentimental love, 

And theſe the thrilling ram which Ty 
reign | 

To ſouls refin'd, imparts : ſacred to thee 

I pour theſe artleſs lays, which | genuine 
flow 

From the ſoft feelings of a grateful heart. | 


I have 


_ 
* 
„ —— — — 
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I have bg t but this couple 
will be happy—they have both a li- 
beral way of thinking, refined no- 


tions, and poſſeſs a great deal of good 
Tenſe. ; 


The diſparity of years indeed may 
be objected ; but as it ſeems to have 


been a match of choice on both fides 


that will be immaterial. 


1 muſt ſend you another of Mr. 


| Melmoth's productions in proſe, as I 


with to contribute all that lays in my 


power to your amuſement. 


OBIDAH. 
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Know this Great Truth, enough far Man to know, 
Virtue alone is happmefs below. 


Eanrty in the morning, Obidah, 
the ſon of Abenſina, left the cara- 
vanſera, and purſued his journey 
through the plains of Indoſtan, being 
vigorous with reſt, animated with 
hope, and incited by deſire, he walk- 
eld ſwiftly forward over the vallies, 
and ſaw the hills gradually riſing be- 
fore him; as he paſſed along, his 
ears were. delighted with the ſong of 
the bird of Paradiſe; he was fanned 
by the laſt flutters of the finging 
. Yow IL | @ ho 
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breeze, and ſprinkled with the dew by 


groves of ſpices. He ſometimes con- 


templated the towering height of the 
cedar which adorned the hills, and 
ſometimes caught the gentle fra- 
grance of the flowers which ena- 
melled the plains; thus all his ſenſes 


were gratified, and care entirely ba- 


niſhed from his heart. 


In this manner he continued his 


Journey till the ſun approached his 


meridian, and the encreafing heat 
prayed upon his ſtrength; he then 
looked carefully round him to diſ- 
cover ſome more agreeable and ſhady 


path: On his right hand he ſaw _ 
2 grove that ſeemd to wave its ſhades, 


as 


l 

as a ſign of invitation, he entered it 
and found the coolneſs and verdure 
irreſiſtably pleaſant; he did not how- 
ever, forget, whither he was travel- 
ling, but found a narrow way bor- 
dering with flowers, which appearing 
to have the ſame direction with the 
main road, he was pleaſed that by 
this happy experiment he had found 
means to unite pleaſure with his bu- 
ſineſs, and to gain the reward of di- 
ligence, without ſuffering its fatigues. 
He therefore for a time ſtill continu- 
ed to walk without the leaſt remiſſion 
of his ardour, except that he was 
ſometimes tempted to ſtop by the 

muſic of the birds, whom the heat 
had aſſembled 1 in the ſhade, and ſome- 
G 2 times 


= 
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5 times amuſing himſelf with plucking 
. the flowers which grew on either ſide, 
1 or the fruits that hung upon the - 
1 Hranches ; at laſt the green path be- 
gan to decline from its firſt direction 


and to wind among the hills and 
thickets, cooled with fountains, and 
murmuring with the falls of water. 
Here Obidah pauſed for a time, and 
began to conſider whether it were ſafe 
for him to forſake any longer the 
known and open road, but remem- 
bering that the heat was now in its 
greateſt violence, and that the plain 
was duſty and uneven, he reſolved to 
purſue the new path, which he ſuppo- 


ſed only to make a few meanders, 
in compliance with the varieties of 
5 the 


s 1 


che ground, and to end at laſt in 
the common road. 


Having thus calmed his ſolicitude 
he renewed his pace, though he ſuſ- 
pected he was not gaining ground; 
dhe uneaſineſs of his mind made him 
to lay hold on every new object, and- 
gave way to every ſenſation that 
might ſooth or divert him, he liſten- 
ed to every echo, he mounted every 
hill for a freſh proſpect, he turned 
aſide to every caſcade, and pleaſed 
himſelf with tracing the courſe of a 
gentle river that rolled among the 
trees, and watered a large region with 
innumerable cireumvolutions, in theſe 
 amuſements the hours paſſed away 
8 3 . 


— 


1 

uncounted, his deviation had perplex- 
ed his memory, and he knew not 
towards what point to travel, he 
ſtood penfive and confuſed, afraid 
to go forward, leſt he ſhould go 

wrong, yet conſcious that the time 
of loitering was now paſſed, while 
he was thus tortured with uncer- 
tainty, the ſky was overſpread with 
clouds, the day vaniſhed from be- 
fore him, and a ſudden tempeſt ga- 
thered round his head; he was now 
rouſed from his danger to a quick 
and painful remembrance of his fol- 
ly, he now ſaw how happineſs is loſt 
when eaſe is conſulted, and lamented 
the unmanly impatience that promp- 
ted him to ſeek ſhelter in the grove, 


and 


FE 
and deſpiſed the petty curioſity that 
led him on from trifle to trifle, 
while he was thus reflecting, the air 


grew blacker, and a clap of ee 
broke his meditations. 


He now reſolved to do what re- 
mained yet in his power, to tread 
back the ground which he had paſ- 
ſed, and try to find ſome iſſue 
where the wood might open into 
the plain; he proſtrated himſelf on 
the ground, and commended his life 
to the Lord of Nature. He roſe with - 
confidence and tranquility, and pref- 
ſed on with his ſabre in his hand, for- 
the beaſts of the deſert were in mo- 


tion, and on every hand were heard 
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the mingled howls of rage and fear, 
and favage expiration : all the hor- 
rors of darkneſs ſurrounded him, the 
wind roared in the woods, and the 
torrents tumbled from the hills, 


Thus forlorn and diſtreſſed, he wan- 
dered through the wild, without know- 
ing whither he was going, or whether 
he was every moment drawing near to 
ſafety or deſtruction. At length, not 
fear but labour began to overcome 
him, his breath grew ſhort, and his 
knees trembled, and he was on the 
point of lying down in refignation 
to his fate, When he beheld through 
the brambles the glimmering of a ta- 
per, he advanced towards the light, 

and 


" ” 
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and finding it proceeded from the 
cottage of a hermit, he called hum 
bly at the door, and obtained ad- 
miſſion—the old man ſet before him 


\ 


ſuch proviſions as he had collected 
for himſelf, on which Obidah fed 
with eagerneſs and gratitude. 


When the repaſt was over, * tell 
me, ſaid the Hermit, by what chance 
thou haft been brought hither ; I have 

been now twenty years an inhabitant 

of the wilderneſs, in which I never 
| ſaw. a man before. ”—Obidah then 

related all the occurrences of his jour- 


ney without any palliation. 
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Son, faid the Hermit, let the 
errors and follies, the dangers and 

eſcapes of this day, ſink deep into 
thine heart - remember, my Son, that 
human life is the journey of a day; 
we riſe in the morning of youth, full 
of vigour and full of expectation, we 
ſet ſorward with ſpirit, and hope with 


gaiety and diligence, and travel on 


a2 while in the ſtraight road of piety | 


towards the manſions of reſt; in a 
ſhort time we remit our fervour, and 
endeavour to find ſome mitigation of 
our duty, and ſome more eaſy means 
of obtaining the ſame end; we then 
relax our vigour, and reſolve no longer 
to be terrified at crimes at a di- 
ſtance, but rely upon our own con- 


ſtancy, 
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ſtancy, and venture to approach what. 
we reſolved never to touch, we thus 
enter the bowers of eaſe, and repoſe 
in the ſhades of ſecurity.— Here the 
heart ſoftens, and vigilance ſubſides, 
we are then willing to inquire whe- 
ther another advance cannot be made, 
and whether we may not at laſt turn 
our eyes upon the gardens of plea- 
fare? We approach them with ſcru- 
ple and heſitation, we enter them, but 
enter timorous and trembling, and al- 
ways hope to paſs through them with- 
out looſing the road of virtue, which 
we for a while keep in our ſight, and 
to which we propoſe to return. But 
temptation ſueceeds temptation, and 


one compliance prepares us for ano- 
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ther; we in time looſe the happineſs 
of innocence, and ſolace our diſquiet 
with ſenſual gratifications; by degrees 
we let fall the remembrance of our 
original intention, and quit the only 
adequate object of rational deſire; we 
entangle ourſelves in bufineſs, im- 
merge ourſelves in luxury, and rove 
through the labyrinths of inconſtancy, 
till the darkneſs of old age begins 
to 1nvade us, and diſeaſe and anxiety 
obſtruct our way; we then look back 
upon ourſelves with horror, with ſor- 
row, with repentance; and wiſh, but 
too late, and often vainly wiſh, that 
we had not forſaken the ways of vir- 
tue. Happy are they, my Son, who 
mall learn from thy example, not to ' 

| deſpair _ 


| 1 
deſpair, but ſhall remember, that 
though the day is paſt, and their 
ſtrength is waſted, there yet remains 
one effort to be made, that refor- 
mation is never hopeleſs, nor fincere 
endeavours, ever unaſſiſted ; but the 

wanderer may at laſt return from-all 
errors, and he who implores ſtrength 
and courage from above, ſhall find 
danger and difficulty give way be- 
fore him. Go now, my Son, to thy 
repoſe, commit thyſelf to the care 
of Omnipotence, and when the morn- 
ing calls again to toil, begin anew 
thy journey and thy life. | 


8 ® * * # 
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You ſee, my dear, that I fly ſtrange- 1 


ly from one thing to another but 
you will excuſe my rambling—you 
defired me to write all that came into 


my head. 


I comply with your defire; but 
you are not to expect ſcandal alone, 
1 mall give you other little anecdotes 
that never yet exerciſed the tongue of 
ſlander, or have the leaſt in the na- 
ture of them to excite a malignant 
pleaſure in the breaſt of ill nature, 


Of this kind is the paſſion of Sir - 
James Johnfon, a gentleman. of a fair 


unencumbered eſtate, a good perſon, 


excellent 


„ 


excellent diſpoſition, elegant manners, 


and liberal education. 


This gentleman to the ſurprize of 
his friends, and indeed the amaze- 
ment of all who knew him, fell def- 

perately in love with a Miſs Stanhope, 
a young lady of good birth, polite ac- 
compliſhments, affable temper, and 
benignant diſpoſition but withal far 


from being even paſſable as to exteriors, 

If her face deſerved not the. low 
appellation of being gh, ſtill it was 
forbidding, nay, diſguſting to behold, 


And her ſhape was ſo far from hav- 


ing any thing graceful in it, or even 
TE. fo Ol ſymetry 


1 


ſymetry to recommend it, that it 
* might juſtly be claſſed under the title 
of deformity. | 


However, Sir James entertained the 
moſt violent paſhon for this lady, and 
in conſequence of the ſingularity of 
his attachment, became the butt of 
_ ridicule to the Bath wits, 

To ſtem the torrent of their ſatire, 
he wrote the following vindication of his 
paſſion , addreſſed to a particular friend. - 


The lines are circulated here, and 
much approved. It is with pleaſure 
therefore that I communicate them to 


the amiable Miſs Grinly.. 
LOVE 
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LOVE INDEPENDANT "OF BEAUTY. 


1. | 
vi ſay, my love, my 4 dae, 
Is deſtitute of grace; | 
Freedom ſhe wants in mien and airs. 
And beauty in the face, 


I. 

This I allow, at leaſt in part, 

Yet ſhe can raiſe defire, 

Can twine with ſoftneſs round the heart, 

And ſet the ſoul on fire. 
m. 

Is there a just criterion known, 

True beauty to define, 
Or muſt we to a thing unknown 


* 


Implicitly reſign. 


Vou'll! 
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IV. 


You'll plead, perhaps, a ſnowy ſkin, 


Such as might grace a queen, 
Where the blue veins appear within, 
Juſt ſtarting to be ſeen. 
| Ws 
Vermilion lips, and glowing cheeks, 
That ſhame the bluſhing roſe, 
An eye where humid brightneſs ſpeaks, 
And radiant glory flows. 
VI. 
A ſhape moſt exquiſitely ſmall, 
A prominence of breaſt, 
Where ſnowy hillocks riſe and fall, 
As ſuing to be preſt. 
| ,. 
A forehead delicately high, 


Form'd to comm and reſpeQ 


A neck where litle Cupids lie, 


With wavy cinglets deck'd. 


All 
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VIII. 
All theſe perhaps you'll beauty deem, 
All theſe I'd calmly ſee 
The bright poſſeſſor, juſt eſteem, 
From adoration free. 
I 
A certain ſomething I muſt find, 
Ere I can yield my heart; 
A ſomething to perfection join'd 
Where beauty has no part. 
X. 
This ſomething cannot be deſcrib'd, 
Nor eaſily conceiv'd, 
By feeling it we muſt be brib'd 
To let it be believ'd, 


This apology ſatisfied ſome, but af- 
toniſhed more, for Cupid's critics could 
not but be ſurprized, that a man who 
| 1 


1 
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| had ſuch delicate notions of beauty, 
and could ſo well define it, ſhould be 


attracted by homelineſs, and even de- 
formity. 


Vet, ſtrange as it may appear, this 
couple were yeſterday joined g's the 
loft bands ofHymen. 


As antipathies are frequently im- 
planted in our natures, ſo ſtimulative 
qualities of a like heterogeneous na- 
ture, may perhaps urge us to the pur- 
ſuit of what appears ne to the 
general eye. 


— 


Be 


TE Wk 
Be it as it will, Sir James un. 
doubtedly beheld beauty with an eye 
of indifference, and found charms in 
the object of his paſſion, however un- 
favourable the conception of others 


might be concerning her- ſo true 
ſung the Poet. 15 


For love no certain cauſe can be aſſign'd, 
Tis in no face, but in the lover's mind.) 


„„ 


The lordly votaries of reaſon often 
exclaim in praiſe of the mental facul. 
ties, and place the beauties of the 
mind far beyond thoſe of the body, yet 

few of theſe redoubted heroes ever re- 
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duce their theory to practice, and give 
no room to think that they really be- 
lieve themſelves, by falling in love 
with the mind of an old or an ugly 


woman, 


How will they heroically rant— 


© ”Tis not a ſet of features or complexion, 
„The tincture of the ſkin that I admire, 
& Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
<« Fades in his eyes, or palls upon the ſenſe, 
Or quote, 
* What is the blooming ch of the 
0 ſkin £17 
To peace of mind, and harmony within? 
„ What is the ſparkling of the brighteſt 
« eye, , | 12 
To the ſoft ſootbing of a calm reply ? 
| | „ Can 
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66 'Can comelineſs of form, or ſhape or air, 
« With comelineſs of words and deeds 
| «© compare? | 
« No, alas] thoſe th' unwary heart may 
« gain; | | 

«© But theſe there only can that heart re- 
1 tain. . | 

Yet after all the rhapſodies, and 
pretended elevation of ſentiment, we 
ſee the ſame perſon next minute 

running after 


What? 
A fool with a fair face, and neg · 
lecting the beauties of. the mind when 
clad in coarſe features. Fi 


I hate 
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1 hate the hypocrites; hut now 
For a touch of ſcandal. 


„ö * * * 


Let me take breath, and recollect 


A gentleman who has a ſeat in this 
 meighbourhood, about a twelvemonth 
ſince married the daughter of a ba- 
ronet. — 


| She had a fortune, but very little 


She has a fine perſon, but no de- 
meanour. 
She 


„ 
She is handſome, but wants prudence. 


p his is the ſketch of her character. 


Her huſband had nothing ftriking 
in his character, there was little to 
find fault with, and little to applaud, 


His compoſition was made up of 
mediocrity. Hl 


In fine, he was i accordingto the ufual 
acceptation of the world, a very good 
ſort of a man, a tolerable kindof perſon. 


Do not think by my making uſe of 
the word was, that he is dead. N 


Vor. II, K No, 


FT 
No, . is living, but is quits 
tered. 


So he was only the character I have 
deſcribed. ,. 


Being 8 wats of his 35 
he was inſenfible to her faults and her 


She had always her own way, and 

that uſually induced her to do wrong. 
The gentleman. being obliged to go 
into the North of England upon ſome 

emergent affairs, took a tender leave 

of his lady. 33 

10 5 He 
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Fe had not been long gone before 


me found a difagreeable vacancy in 
her heart ©-- 


She fighed, But could not account 
for ! it. 


She wiſhed for a more than com- 
mon acquaintance. 


A Mr. Toywell, taking advantage 
of this diſpoſition, eafily introduced 
himſelf to her, and had the addreſs to | 
make himſelf ſo agreeable to her, that 
| the loſt what little ſhare of diſcretion 

heaven had ever beſtowed upon her, 


＋ 
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And their amour was in the mouth 
of Fame, ſcandal had freſh food, and 


ill- nature ſomething to be pleaſed 
With. i | Al 


The lover at length grew ſo confi- 
dent, that he took it into his head to 
be diſpleaſed with her huſband's pic- 
ture being hung in her bed chamber. 
Upon his repeated remonſtranoes, ſhe 
removed it, but abſoultely refuſed to 
place Mr. Toywell's in its place, as 
dreading the conſequences. . 


4 She however was whimfical enough 
to have a portrait of her lap- dog 
drawn. 


* 


And 
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And put up in the room of her 
huſband's reſemblance, h =_ 


On i Centleman's return he was 
amazed to find his picture removed, 
and a dogs put into his place. 


— 


He enquired the cauſe of his wife. 
She hefitated,— j 


She was too confuſed to give him a 
direct anſwer, 


This alarmed him, he grew parti- 
cular in his enquiries. | 


H 3. There 
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There were enough to inform him 
of every thing, and indeed more than 
was literally true. | 

He grew frantic with jealouſy—at 
length he took proper meaſures to con- 
fine his wife ina private mad houſe, and 
immediately after made his will, ſti- 
pulating in it, that thoſe to whom he 
left his eſtate, ſhould keep her there 
or forfeit the bequeſt. | 


When he had ſettled theſe con- 
cerns he ſhot himſelf.—Such were the 
dreadful effects of the wife's impru- 
dence, and the huſband's jealouſy. 


The 


| ter |) 
The affair, you may be ſure, makes 
a great deal of noiſe here. But now 
we are upon the ſubject of jealouſy — 
accept of the following ſtory, the 
names are diſguiſed, the facts are au- 
thentic. DE 


THE. 
HORRORS or JEALOUSY,. 
S %% 
FOUNDED ON FA C'S, 
i A 4 


INSCRIBED TO BOTH. SEXES, 


— 
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Dreadful effects of jealouſy-—a rage 
| In which the wiſe with caution will engage, - 
| Reluctance, long and tardy to believe, 

Till ſway'd by nature we ourſelves deceive, - 


— 


8 
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THE 


HORRORS or JEALOUSY. 


CAMILLA was a young lady who 
had many admirers, but the moſt of 
her attention ſeemed for a long time 
to be divided between two, whom 
we ſhall call Caliſtus and Flavio; her 
affections were indeed engaged to the 
former, but ſhe choſe to trifle away 
ſome time with the latter (a practice 
but too frequent) before ſhe conſented 
to give her hand to his rival. At 
length, however, ſhe became the wife 
of Caliſtus, and for fome time thought 
herſelf very happy. in being ſo—but 
IT 6. before 
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before a year had elapſed, ſhe thought 
ſhe had ſome reaſon to complain that 
his affections cooled towards her. 
Caliſtus was a man of trade, he had 
met with ſome conſideracle loſſes in 
buſineſs, at the ſame time he had re- 
ceived news of the death of a friend 
and near relation, and theſe things 
lying heavy upon his ſpirits, were moſt. 
probably the ſource from whence this. 
| apparent alteration took its riſe. | 


But Camilla, uſed t6 an extreme: 
of tenderneſs and attention, could 
not allow of the leaſt abatement : She 
firſt ſet herſelf to work ſecretly, to en- 
m_ une her huſband had not 

4 8 
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placed his affections cllewhere. ca- 


liſtus was free and open in all his con- 
duct, which was caſily enough in. 
veſtigated, and on the niceſt enquiry. it. 
appeared, that there was no ground. 
for. ſuch a ſuſpicion. Vet Camilla. 
Was not contented to find, or even to 
imagine herſelf ſlighted, though. ſhe. 
| had a rival. | 
Plautilla was the favourite friend 
and confidant of this lady: to her 
ſhe diſcovered her griefs, and was by 
her adviſed to rouſe her huſband from 
this his ſuppoſed apathy, by ſubſtitut- 
ing an imaginary rival. Fatal advice, 
which was but too ſtrictly followed by | 
the 
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the infatuated Camilla: the reſolved . 
to put this innocent deception on her 
conſort, and for this purpoſe ſhe un- 
luckily pitched upon Flavio, who had 
formely ſuppoſed himſelf a favourite 
lover, having purpoſely met him at a 
public place, and perceiving him to 
be ſtill her admirer, ſhe ſuffered him 
to wait on her home, and gave him 
ſufficient encouragement to viſit her 
again at another time. Then he in- 
troduced himſelf to Caliſtus, by deal- 
ing with him in his buſineſs, and as 
the former was not of a very ſuſpicious 
nature, ſoon received an invitation to 
his houſe. Here he was afterwards 
frequent enough in his attendance, till 


at 
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at laſt his aſſiduities to the lady, and 
her manner of receiving them, ſoon 
became vifible enough to every one. 
And Caliſtus even heard theſe things 
remarked abroad, before he began to 
make himſelf uneaſy about them at 
home. Yo 


It was with pleaſure that his wife 
at laſt perceived his growing anxiety, 


and even ventured to rally him upon 


it, but ſhe found him not ſo inſenſible 
as ſhe had ſuppoſed ; he was not of a 


conſtitution to break out into ſudden 


guſts of paſſion, but a ſullen filence 


witneſſed his diſpleaſure, His lady in 


the mean time continued trifling with 


I 1 her 2 


. 
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her admirer, till his preſuming to take 
improper freedoms, firſt. occaſioned 
ſome ſharp rebukes on her ſide, and 
at length an abſolute breach between 
them. At the ſame time being vexed 
at ſome things which he ſaid in his 
anger, the was imprudent enough to 
hint, that ſhe had uſed him only for 
her purpoſe. to ſerve a turn. All this 

the did in confidence of her own in- 

| nocence, but ſhe did not find it enough 

to protect her. . 


Flavio, diſappointed in his aim, and 
vexed to find himſelf only made, as 
he expreſſed it, The cat's paw to a 
woman's reſentment,” Meditated a 
baſe 
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baſe and wicked revenge. He was 
much given to vain-boaſting—and he 
now reſolyed to indulge this propenſity 
at the lady's expence. He ſcrupled not 
to declare that he had received, favours 
trom her, the diſcontinuance of which | 
was owing to ſome new attachment. 
Theſe things were ſoon reported, with | 
aggravations, from one to the other, 
till at laſt they, reached the ears of 
Caliſtus, whoſe patience being now ex- 
hauſted, he deemed his ſhame com- 
plete, and a thouſand times reProached 
himſelf with hisown forbearing temper. 
The firſt reſolution his anger ſuggeſted, 
Was to ſacrifice his rival to his revenge ; 
but 


1 
but he was gone into the country. The 
next thing therefore that he deter- 
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mined was, to examine every circum- 
ſtance as fully as poſſible; and if he 
found himſelf abuſed, to put an end 
to his ſhame and diſhonour, by ſend- 


ing his wife back with infamy to her 
end 8, and obtaining a legal divorce. 


Unfortunately Camilla had ſo ma- 
naged this ſcheme, that ſhe had not 
one witneſs to prove her innocence; 
her own domeſtics being prejudiced 
againſt her by appearances, and even 
Plautilla, who adviſed her to follow 
this plan, believing, or affecting to 
believe, that ſhe carried it farther than 


4 


a mere 


„ 


a mere deception, an opinion which 


ſhe was good natured cm by n 


hints to communicate. 


In ſhort, thus ſituated, Camilla 
was but little the better for any de- 
fence ſhe could make, and though her 
huſband thought he could not obtain 
a divorce on any evidence he could 
produce in a court of juſtice, yet he 
ſeparated himſelf from her, and gave 
ſuch reaſons to her friends for his pro- 
cedure, as entirely robbed her of her 
reputation, and ſoon after of her life, 
as from that fatal period her health 
decayed, a ſlow fever preyed upon her 
: n and ſhe became ſubject to fre- 
ent 


E i 

quent fits; and at length died in the 
25th year of her age, a victim to her 
own imprudence. Her huſband chal- 
lenged Flavio, who refuſed to meet 
him, and going abroad, eluded his 
vengeance. From that time he never 
enjoyed a moment's happineſs, his af- 
fairs went to ruin; he became a bank- 
rupt, and at laſt killed himſelf by a 
courſe of exceſſes, to which before he 
had been a ftranger.—As to Flavio, 
it is yet uncertain. what is. become of 
him; a few years ſince he was alive 
in the Eaſt Indies; but embarking on 
a voyage in one of the country yeſlels, 
in which he had a conſiderable pro- 
perty, neither the ſhip nor he have 
17 fince. 


s 1 
ſince been heard of; ſo that it is con- 
_ cluded that the whole crew either pe- 
riſhed at ſea, or fell into the. hands of 
pirates, 5 


Sir James Belmont has read this 
tale, for it was given to me in writ- 
ing; when he returned it I found ſome 
Judicious obſervations annexed to it, 
which 1 have tranſcribed, as T have 
no doubt but ON will ſubſcribe to 
them, os —_ 


OBSER- 
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OBSERVATIONS. 
On Tar Passfox or 
r A . 0 


Ir is an old maxim, that there 
is no love without jealouſy, and 
ſome women ſeem to have carried the 
maxim ſo far, as to draw from thence 
this miſtaken concluſion, that he loves 
, moſt who is moſt jealous, and in con- 
ſequence of acting from ſuch princi- 
ples, have voluntarily made themſelves 
miſerable ; but, it may not be amiſs 
to obſerve, that this deduction is abſo- 
lutely falſe, if indeed by jealouſy, no 


wag | | more 
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more were meant than a ſtrong pro- 
penſity to keep the beloved object 
entirely to one's ſelf, the maxim might 
be juſt enough; but this is not all, 
for in jealouſy, there 15 blended with 
this. propenſity, too. ſtrong a mixture 
of ſuſpicion, and hence it follows, that 
not the moſt loving, but the moſt 
ſuſpicious perſons, are in reality the 
moſt jealous. wh od e i by 

Now if this be the caſe, as it ig 
certainly much eaſier to prevent a 
diſeaſe than to cure it, women ſhould 
be careful not to truſt the happineſs 
of their lives with ſuch as are remark- 
wy and dada jealous, even 
before 


— 
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difors marriage. When this Jeabiy 


is once diſcovered to be woven with 
their natural diſpoſition I am indeed 
ready enough, to allow that, whether 
any love can exiſt without jealouſy or 

not, no Oy can exiſt without love, 
but what comfort will this adminiſter, 
if its effects are as bad as thoſe of 


hate ? and how little does it fignify, if 


you are to be unhappy by which of 


theſe paſſions you are to be made 
ſo? 


Theſe hints, well improved by ſuch 
as give themſelves time to enquire 


into the temper and diſpoſition of their 
"ſuitors, may perhaps prevent ſome of 
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thoſe unhappy marrriages which are 


indiſſoluble knot is tied, a woman will 


find ſhe muſt a& upon far different 


plans and principles.— The time of 
probation is then over, and if ſhe 
finds that the huſband has till the 
jealouſy of the lover, when he is de- 

prived of that plaufible excuſe, the 
| danger of ſeeing the beloved object 
united for ever to another, ſhe will 
find the moſt ſcrupulous and cautious 
conduct necflary, either to cure her 
conſort of his ſuſpicions, or to bear 
with patience thoſe ills, which they 
muſt unavoidably occafion, 


J And 


yet founded upon love; but when the 
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And here I cannot help taking no- 
tice of the maxims adopted by ſome 
people, of attempting to cure men of 
theſe ſuſpicions, by giving them falſe 
grounds to exerciſe them upon; which 
(ſay they) muſt, when all things are 
cleared up, render them ridiculous 
to themſelves, and thereby ſtand a good 


chance to put an end to ſuch ſuſpicions 


N future. 


But this is a dangerous experiment, 
and if it ſhould once fail, the female 
who practiſes it may bid adieu to all 


hopes of conjugal happineſs for ever ; 
as ſhe will ſhut up every door to re- 
conciliation, and will loſe her peace 
and 


„ 
and character together. Is not this 
too great a hazard to riſque upon ſo 
uncertain a chance as that of a preju- 
diced and ſuſpicious man's returning 
to the right uſe of his reaſon; and 
after all, will not he conclude, that the 
woman who could practice one de- 
ceit (though never ſo innocent in it- 
| ſelf) may alſo practiſe another whenever 
it ſhall ſuit her purpoſe. *' 
A chaſte and ſpotleſs life therefore, 
a reſerved and irreproachable deport- 
ment, with a moſt evident preference. 
of her huſband to all other men, and 
a conſtant and uniform conduct, un- 
ſhaken by falſe opinions, unmoved by 
e unworthy 
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unworthy ſuſpicions; theſe ſhould mark 


the character of that woman, who is 
ſo unhappy as to have a jealous huſ. 
band. She muſt avoid too great a fa- 
miliarity even with familiar friends, and 
affe& no diverfions of which her huf- 
band cannot partake, Above all things 
the muſt ſeem to have no ſecrets, and 
avoid in all her conduct the leaſt ap- 
pearance of art and defign, even 
though it ſhould be uſed to ſecure 
his love and good opinion, It muſt 
be owned the taſk is hard, yet it is 
ſuch as muſt be ſubmitted to by thoſe 
women who think it at all worth their 
while to reclaim a jealous huſband, 
or conciliate his eſteem and affections. 
4 Üñ i 
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Indeed, a man who is jealous, muſt 
be treated in a great meaſure as one 
who is diſtempered, and whoſe diſor- 
der requires the moſt cautious and 
tender treatment, At the ſame time it 
is to be remembered, that the diſtemper 
ought not eaſily to be given up as in- 
curable. As it has been allowed, that 
though love may exiſt without jealouſy, 
yet jealouſy never can without love. 
So it has alſo been obſerved that tuis | 
is à mixture of affection and ſuſpi- 
cion : and it will be found to riſe or 
ſubſide in proportion as the one or 
the other ſways the mind of the jea- 
lous perſon ; in conſequence of which 
premiſes it follows, that the whole 
| I 3 ſecret 
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ſecret lies in ſeparating theſe two 
ſeemingly oppoſite principles, in ob- 
taining the pure gold and leaving the 
droſs behind; for which purpoſe the 
foregoing rules have been offered, 
which, if properly attended to, are 
the moſt likely to accompliſh ſo de- 
ſirable an aim, and to reſtore that 
, conjugal happineſs which has been 
broken in upon by ſuch unworthy ſuſ- 
Picions. : Gt 
But before I diſmiſs this ſubject, I 
cannot help taking notice of the ab- 
ſurd attempts which ſome women have 
made to excite the ſpirit of jealouſy 
in their husbands, merely becauſe they 


were, 
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were, or fancied themſelves neglected 
by them. This, though in the eye of 
cool reaſon it ſeems little better than 


abſolute infatuation, is a method which 
has been adopted even by perſons 
otherwiſe ſenſible, who have ſuffered 
themſelves to be perſuaded into it by 
thoſe whom they ſuppoſed to be their 
friends. i 
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You knew and vals Mrs. Wil- 


hams.— 


Poor ſoul, ſhe is no more ; I am 
ſorry to introduce a melancholy ſub- 
ject, but am certain you would blame 

14 me 


1 


me if I did not 0 you the infor- 


mation. 


Beſides, my heart is too full to write 


in a more chearful ſtrain. 


She is 1 in St. Michael's 
church—a handſome ſtone is placed 
over her grave by her diſconſolate huſ- 


band, with we following inſcription. | 


EPITAPH 
In her the virtues all were found to blend 
Of daughter, mother, faithful wife, and 
friend : 
But ſhe is gone !—from death there's no 
appeal. 
What then muſt father, huſband, children 


feel; 
Yet 


„ 
Yet comfort dawn, the is but gone before 
To plead their cauſe, and open Mercy's 
door. 5 | 
Patient in ſuff "rings, calmly ſhe withdrew, 
And wing'd by faith to her Creator flew. 


Now we are upon a melancholy 
ſtrain, you muſt underſtand that ſome 
ſatirical verſes in the form of a dia- 
logue are handed about privately 
here. | 


They ae levelled 2gainſt a certain 
noble Nabob hunter lately deceaſed, 
and are thought by ſome to have been 


inſtrumental in ſtimulating him to 
1 6 that 
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that raſh action, which concluded his 
career, and precipitated him, with all 
his crimes about him, to an awful futu- 


rity. 


O ſuicide what a crime art thou |— 
to end exiſtence with fin, and preclude 


repentance. 


Thoſe who in heavens offended face will 
„ | | | 
And ſnatch from fate the proper time to 
die. | | 
Give the immortal ſoul to endleſs chains, : 
And dwell, a ſad eternity, in pains. 
But take the lines, there is a great 


ingenuity in them. 


A MID. 
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MIDNIGHT DIALOGUE. 


HE. 


Mavis, your hand I humbly kiſs, 
And with you ev'ry earthly bliſs, 
Which I'd contribute to this hour In 


a 


If you'd but put it in my power. 

x My fortune is at your command 13 
You have my heart, and here's my hand, al 
Shall I be happy, madam—fay ; 
You kill me hourly by delay. 


san 
My Lord, I find by your addreſs, 
With too much haſte you matters preſs. 
Delays are dangerous - men declare, 
And ſo in enterprize they are. | 
16 When 


. 


f ihe & þ 


When fields you fight, or towers you ſtorm, 


Wow act while the occaſion s warm; 
But where life's buſineſs i is at ſtake, 
We ſhould delay, for prudence fake. 
Reflections draw from ſeaſons paſt, 
On preſent times obſervance caſt, 

nd thus for future times prepare; 
Taught by experience, and by care; 

| Ruin on haſte oftimes depends, 

In woe precipitancy ends. 
My peace of mind ſtill to preſerve, 
From prudent rules I will not ſwerve. 


Madam, your prudence I commend, 

And am to caution much a friend; 

Join'd with your ſenſe, I muſt confeſs 
Your charms have power to doubly bleſs ; 


But 
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But pray what care, for caution's ſake | 


More than you've taken, can you take, 
My uit is not a vain pretence; 

You know my fortune is immenſe, 
Name but your ſettlement, tis made, 


It ſhall be done as ſoon as ſaid ; 
You'll find I am of good deſcent, 


My life in fields of honour ſpent. 
India's wide realms confeſs my fame, 
And Delbi's court reſounds my name. 
My arms victorious well are known 
Throughout one half the burning zone; 
No Aſiatic kings could ſtand 

The force of my deciſive hand 5 

The Great Mogul my proweſs owns, 
And Nabobs tremble on their thrones 3 
Their armies all before me flew, | 
Th* embattl'd elephants I flew y: 


Treaſure _. 
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Treaſure and fame in fields I bought, 


And honour to my country brought; 

I have abroad wherewith acquir'd 

To purchaſe all by man deſir'd > 

And court favours beam confeſt . 
In dazzling rays upon my breaft; 
If more objections ſtill remain, 

I beg you would your doubts explain. 


SHE. 


My lord, then to reply.to you, 
Admitting all you ſay is true, 
I; in ſuch things you place deſert, 
Indeed they ne'er can touch my heart; 


For rather than attack my love, 

Your ſuit they'd make me diſapprove. 
HE. 
Since in your ſmiles alone, I live, 


If too much trouble 'twill not give 
5 . | AY 
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I'll crave yours reaſons if you pſeaſe—e 
SHE. 

Thoſe, I, my lord, can give with eaſe. 
You plead, my lord, your fortune's great, 
And by your gold your merit rate; 

But, I, my lord, poſſeſs a ſoul, 
Which narrow notions ne'er controut, 
Riches, as riches, I deſpiſe, 

Unleſs the owner's good and wile; 
The man that's ſuitable to me, 

To riches muſt add dignity. 

Nay, had you greater wealth to give, 


Than Avarice could e'er conceive, | 


Than ev'n the bowels of the Eaſt, 


Could furniſh for a miſer's feaſt, 


The gift would much too trifling prove | 
To gain my unambitious love ; | 
My heart difint'reſted and kind, 


Is not to narrow views confin'd. 4 
| | | 8 
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If riches, which your ſex admire, 


Cannot your ſoaring ſoul inſpire, 

If you ſo, ſingular alone, 

Veſpiſe what others wiſh to own, 
You may attain a deathleſs name, | 
By boldly ſlighting gold for fame. 
To thee my laurels I reſign, | 
My victories are this moment thine ; 


Hence ſhall immortal trophies crown 


Your love, which nobly ſeeks renown. 
Now Aſia's victor you ſubdue, 
And I have conquered but for you; 
The horrors of each deathleſs field, 
With pleaſure I to paſſion yield. 
Accept my fortune and my name, 
TY And be ally'd to me and fame, 
BM Bw 
My lord, you quite the thing miſtake, 


I do not gold for fame forſake, | 
| We 
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We women deal in nicer things 
mM Than routing and dethroning kings.” 
Soft muſic pleaſes far before | 
The noiſy drum and cannon's roar; 
Of ſpilling blood, if you relate, 
We ſhudder at what you call great, 
And while you ſhow a ſanguine mind, 
We ſhun the cruel for the kind. 
Surpaſſing riches I admir'd, 
I'd wiſh to know how they're acquir'd. 
Oh, there my lord's —the ſtain—the blot? 


| You've money—but how was it got 1 
HE. 

Madam, I beg you would believe 
SHE, 

Nay, my good lord, pray, give me leave; 


Should I your bed and riches ſhare, 


Thinking would drive me to deſpair, 


Reflection 
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Reflection c on n the life you've ſpent, 


Such horrid ſcenes would repreſent, 
That I no happincſs ſhould find, 

But as to ſhare your gold I join'd, 

Should ſhare the horrors of your mind; 
Each night moſt dreadful ſcenes would mw 
And open on my mental eyes 

The murders. of each Indian plain, 

The ghoſts of million wretches gain, 


From ev'ry wound the blood would ſeem, 
When you appear'd a freſh to ſtream. 


H E. 


- To paint ſuch horrid ſcenes refrain, 


The whims and vapours of the brain. 


SHE. 


The canyas is not painted o'er, 


For much remains, alas, much more; 


Methinks 
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Methinks I ſee your martial hoſt, 

Of whoſe great victories you boaſt ; 

What of them Why your camp's à den 

For ſavage brutes in ſhape of men, 

Commiſlion'd murder'rs, who each day 

Spill blood for ſtipulated pay, : 
And when the bloody carnage's o'er, 
Plunder—and haſten to ſeek for more; 
Stride o'er each realm, the boldeſt tear, 
And drive the wretched to deſpair. 

But if the bloody flag was furl'd, 

And peace ſpread o'er the eaſtern world ; 
Still ſhocking ſpectacles ariſe 

| Before imagination's eyes, 

When glitt'ring arms no more prevail, 
With ſpeculation you aſſail; 

By ſtudied cruelty in trade 


An artificial famine made. 


H E. 
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I beg you will your deſcription ceaſe— 


SHE, 
My lord, Tl finiſh firſt the piece. 
For that poor food an infant cries, 

| Deſign'd barbariry denies, 
Behold the helpleſs mother grieve 
For woes, ſhe can't alas, relieve; 
Till father, mother, child, and all 
Are ſtarv'd to death, and lifeleſs fall, 


Madam, I beg muſt implore, 
That you'll repeat ſuch things no more; 
For other ſcenes when you are mine, 
| Before your eyes will brightly ſhine. 
What place you with your preſence grace, 
Pleaſure ſhall find the foremoſt plac 
Or 
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Or where kind fleep ſhall cloſe your eyes, 


Soft dreams ſhall in your fancy riſe, 
Thoughts of the court, the ball, the play, 
Shall ſweetly paſs the night away, 

Or elſe you'll ſome new dreſs explore, 
And count your matchleſs jewels o'er, 


SHE, 


My lord, whene'er to lleep' inclin'd, 
Should jewels enter in my mind, 
I ſhould in thought the owners ſee, 
Come to demand their property. 
Say“ For this, for this I died, 

% To gratify that monſter's pride; 


ce But I'll torment him while he's breath, 


& And not forſake him after death.” 
Then vaniſhing with diſmal ſcreams 


He leaves us to our horrid dreams; 


«4+ 


Then 
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Then you'll from ſleep in terror ſtar t, 


And ery—“ He's ſtab'd me to the heart.” 
While ſuch a conſcience you muſt bear, 


My lord, your bed I'll never ſhare; 


Nor with a man could e'er be bleſt, 


Who carries hell within his breaſt. 
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DESCRIPTION OF BATH, &c. 


TRE city whence I have the pleaſure 
to write to you, is undoubtedly one of 
the moſt elegant, pleaſant, and conve- 
nient ſpots in Europe, for you may in 
a quarter of an hour change the moſt 
romantic ſolitary ſcene into croud, 
buſtle, ſplendor, muſic, dancing, and 
vaious amuſements. In the Pump- 
room, where the company meet from 
ſeven to ten in the morning, to drink, 
the water, and ſettle the ſtate of the 
nation for that day, there is a good 


band of muſic, which plays from eight 
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to ten; the Pump- room is | too ſmall 
for the company, and the aſcending 
to it by a flight of pe is inconve- 


nient for invalids. 


Here are two public buildings for 


the nobility and gentry, to meet, 
dance, and play at cards in, they are 
open alternately, and there is a ball 
At each once a week, the rooms take 


their names from their reſpective 


owners, they are kept open by a public 


ſubſeription. And the giving it at 
either of the aſſembly-houſes, entitles 


you to the uſe and amuſements of 
both, —Each conſiſts of three rooms, 
where you are ſure of meeting a 
great 


HG 
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great deal of company every morning 


and evening. There is no place in 
the world where a perſon may intro- 
duce himſelf on ſuch eaſy terms to the 


firſt people in Europe, as in the rooms 


at Bath; if you are fond of cards, you 


may make any party you pleaſe, or 
if you chuſe to lounge, chat, dance, or 
fit down, there is no eye of obſerva- 
tion to reſtrict you. | 


Forty years ago Bath was one third 


leſs than it is now, the ſeaſon was not 


longer than two months, the con- 


courſe of people very ſmall to what 
we ſee at preſent, the buildings old, 


and the accommodation very indif- 
* ferent. 


| 
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ferent. The change is wonderfully 
for the better; there is a very full ſea- 
Jon for fix months in the year at leaſt. 
I ſhould rather ſay two ſeaſons : one 
in winter, which begins to be pretty 
full the laſt week in September, and 
does not leffen till about a fortnight 
before Chriſtmas.: the other in ſpring, 
which begins the latter end of Febru- 
ary, and is quite at an end the begin- 
ing of June, at which time I am told 
that the place i is as warm as the Weſt 
Indies, 


During the ſeaſon the croud is amaz- 
ang the new ſtreets are very noble; 
-ane of the wings of Queen. ſquare is 
the 
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the grandeſt I ever ſaw, and it would 
be much more ſo, were the garrets con- 
cealed by a handſome parapet wall. 
The Circus, ſo denominated from its 
circular figure, is beyond deſcription 
magnificent, the houſes are uniform, 


ornamented with Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian pillars, riſing one above 


the other. The Doric frieze is very 


elegant, but they have forgotten the Wi 


Ionic, ſo that the f. Pace looks: naked. 


Ty 


* Ma ! 


—— ſtone, of which all the 


houſes in this city are built, contri- 
butes much to its grand d ele- 


gance; There are large quarries of ir 


very near, and when it is firſt dug up, 
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it may be cut with eaſe, being very 
ſoft, but it hardens with being ex 
poſed to the weather. The baſon in 


the middle of the Circus is mean, 

and ought to be covered over, the af. 
cent from the ſquare to this ſuperb 
place up Gay-ſtreet is very noble and 
pleaſing. 


Europe no where affords a more de- 
lightful retreat for the young and old, 
healthy and infirm, than this little 
: + city, The inns all round it, even 


from London, and ſo on to Exeter, 


are excellent; the roads are in fine 
order ; the markets afford the beſt 
fort of proviſions „ particularly fiſh at 

| a very 


* 


a 


| | 
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a very moderate rate, the lodgings 
; and accommodations are no where to 
be equalled, whether we conſider them 
in. point of conveniency or cheapnels.. 
The waters, which are hot, are truly 
| balſamic, and ſovereign id many chro- 
nical diſorders, complaints of the ſto- 
mach, gouts, rheumatiſms, &c. Here 
are plays, muſic, cards, balls, and ſo 


many different amuſements, that you 


* 


may truly call it the regions of p 


ſure. | Ma 1 


Ihe hoſpital, is a good building, not 
more than five and twenty years ſtand- 
ing, ſupported by voluntary ſubſcrip- 


„ tio 
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tion, and calculated for the reception of 
above a hundred patients, all of whom 
muſt labour under ſome infirmities 
that requires the uſe of the Bath wa- 
ters, otherwiſe they cannot be admit- 
ted. 


Here are two or three other ſmall 
charitable foundations of little note, 
properly endowed, one of which is ap- 
4 Propriated to the uſe of lepers, an- 
other to that of ideots, and another 
ſerves for an aſylum for decayed inha- 
bitants ; but there being no infirmary, 
conſequently no immediate relief for 
patients labouring under other diſeaſes, 


without having the means of ſupport- | 
ing 


© van | 

ing themſelves, or procuring affiſt- 
ance; a body of gentlemen, including 
| thoſe of the faculty, ſome years fince, 
voluntarily united, and opened a ſub- 
ſcription for their relief, which has 

been of great benefit to the poor, 
| Their plan is entirely the Pers 


ſcheme. 


This ſcheme, which, at firſt only 
gave relief to the poor in caſes of . | 
' fickneſs, was in 1764 extended to 


thoſe whoſe caſe required chirurgical 
aſſiſtance, and to the great honour of 
the ſurgeons, as well as the reſt of the 
gentlemen of the faculty in this city, be 
it ſpoken, they have not only- given 

WL » 
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gratis, their cloſe and unwearied atten- 
tion to the care of the objects undey 
their inſpection, but voluntarily ſu 
 ſeribed their monies reſpectively to 


ſupport it. 


The more this ſcheme is conſidered, 
the more will appear its benefit to the 
induſtrious poor; and let me not be 
thought vain, if I ſay the more happy. 
am I to bein a fituation that gives 
me influence to recommend its uti- 


lity. 


This winter it occurred to me that 
a concert breakfaſt might be a proper 
method of improving the fund of this 
charity 
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charity when low, without giving the 
public reaſon to complain of being 
burthened anew, I communicated my 
thoughts to ſome gentlemen Who re- 
fide here, and of whoſe benevolence | 
I had no reaſon to doubt, and they, 
on conſideration, not only approved of. 
the ſcheme, but put it into immediate 
execution, with ſuch zeal and good- 
neſs of heart that the fund was there- 
by increaſed beyond our warmeſt . 
hopes, and much to their honor, 


Thus has been introduced a pre- 
cedent for eafily aſſiſting a charity, the 
good conſequence of which will 
Mir appear in its 3 relieved, 

K. 6 5 in. 
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in the ſpace of two years and a half, 
4379 patients, many of whom laboured 
17 the moſt dangerous fractures 
and contuſions, for a cure of which 
they muſt have been removed to Briſ- 
tol, and one third of them perhaps 
have periſned miſerably on the road, 
whereas they are by theſe means pre- 
ſerved alive, and are valuable mem- 
bers of the community. 


The amazing and numerous cures 
done in the Bath hoſpital, cures of the 
greateſt conſequence to mankind, and 
the very uſeful ones performed under 
the patronage of this ſcheme, call for 


«the warmeſt ſupport of the wealthy, 


humane, and benevolent... 
4 Here 


- 


Here are three churches and three- 


chapels for celebrating divine ſervice, 
according to the eſtabliſhed church of 


England, and different, places of wor- 
ſhip for Preſbyterians, Wen and 


other ſectaries. 


The Abbey Church is a very noble 


Gothic pile, ſaid to be above a thou- 


ſand years old : there-are ſeveral neat 


monuments in it, moſt of them mo- 


dern, and a good ring of bells, which 


are often made uſe of. If the number 
of invalids that want eaſe and reſt ba 
conſidered, and who are diſturl& 
ſometimes two or three times a days. 


by their being rung out, to ſignify the 


arrival 


— 


I 


* 
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atrival of ſome new comer, who has 
a guinea to throw away; for the ringers 
expect a fee for this unſought kind- 
neſs. There is an exceeding fine or- 
gan in this church, the organiſt bs 
reckoned by judges of muſic, to be 
not only an able performer, but an ex- 
cellent compoſer. I need not tell 
you that Bath and Wells, which are 
twenty miles aſunder, are united in 

one biſhoprick. 5 
The mayor's muſic will alſo get to 
your lodgings, in ſpite of your teeth, and 
ſtrike up a tune cloſe to your chamber 
door, to your annoyance and aſtoniſh- 


ment, let your ſtate of health be ever 


{0 


fo bad, and this can only be ſtopped 
by a piece of money. Cuſtom has 
eſtabliſhed them in theſe diſagreeable | 


"4 . , 


MM! * 


— 
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privileges, which it is to be hoped, 


confideration will aboliſh. 


If the Abbey Church, and particu- 


larly the weſtern front and window, 


which is very ſpacious, be admired for 


light and grandeur, St. Michael's» 
which has been lately rebuilt, muſt no 
leſs excite aſtoniſhment for its clum- 


ſineſs and diſproportion; the archite&'s 


want of taſte and judgment, is too con- 
ſpicuous to eſcape the moſt indifferent 


eye. 


The 


The King's Bath is fed by ſeveral 
different ſprings, one of which riſes 
about the center, and is ſaid to be 
much better than the reſt ; therefore, 
called the kitchen, 


Here are ſeats of ſtone round this 
bath, and ſeveral of wood in the cen- 
ter, ſet about a kind of pillar - which 
is adorned with ribbons, and crutches 

of people who have received bene- 
fit from the waters, 


, The Queen's Bath, adjoining, is 

fupplied from hence, therefore not fo 
warm. I ſhould tell you, there is a 
wretched Statue of King Bladud, in 
a niche 


3 
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a niche in the wall of this bath, ſet- 

ting forth that he was the firſt diſco- 

b verer of the efficacy of the waters 3 


eight hundred and ſixty years before 
Chriſt. There is a much better bath 

near the South-weſt wall of the City; 
which from the temper of the wa- 
ter, is called the hot bath, from 
hence a private bath for Lepers is j* \ 
ſupplied, which is taken great care 
of, and the water conſtantly carried 
off by drains into the river. 


The Croſs Bath, which gave name 
to this quarter of the town, is very 
near the Hot Bath, and was the ba- 


ee of King James's Queen, 1 
1667. 


os 


F 


1687. | In commemoration of which. 
honour, the Earl of Melfort, then 


Secretary of State, erected in the mid- 
dle of it a monument crowned with a 


croſs, and-enriched with diverſe pieces. 


of marble, inſcriptions, and emblema- 


tic ſculptures, which I never had the 


— 


curioſity to examine. 


— 


That the city of Bath was a Ro- 


man ſtation, no perſon ſkilled in anti- 


quity makes any doubt, and in digg- 
ing ſome time ago among the ruins 


of an old building, called the Abbey- 


| houſe. On an eſtate of the late 
Duke of Kingſton's were found 


many pieces of antiquity, particularly 
| the 


=» 
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the remains of ſome ancient baths and 
ſudatories, on which foundation his 
| Grace built others upon the moſt con- 
venient and elegant plan, and one of 


che greateſt utility here. 


On entering the pump- rom about 
eight i in the morning, the vapour that 
ariſes from the King's Bath will ſur- 
priſe you, for it is very. thick, and 
the water boils up as it were a | 
large cauldron. The bathing times 
are from ſix to nine in the morning, 
during which, you will ſee many ob- 
jects, whoſe infirmities muſt compel | 
a tear from the eye of compaſſion, 
and humble the proudeſt heart alas 

ho 
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how weak, how inſignificant the hu - 
man frame, when the out ſtretched 
hand of Omnipotence bows it beneath 
infirmity and diſeaſe. How fading is 
beauty ; how futile ſtrength ; how 
withered the vigour of youth, when 
touched by the hand of divine wrath. 


— 


The ſtreets of the city are "ſo nar- 

row, that two carriages can ſcarcely | 
paſs one another; and the main 
| ſtreet as you enter it from London, 
is blocked up by the town-hall, 
| Which was built by Inigo Jones, 
|| above an hundred years ago. There 
are many ſchemes ſpoken of for im- 


proving the city, and widening the 


avenues, 


— 
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avenues, and public places. In the 


main room of the the town-hall, are 
portraits of the late Prince and Princeſs 
of Wales, and the late Mr Naſh, to- 
gether with that of the late general 
Wade, who repreſented Bath in par- 
liament, and of all his conſtituents, on 
account of their having been unani- 
mous in their election. Would not 
the money they coſt, have been bet- 


ter laid out in charity ? 


Among the amuſements of this 
place, one might expect races at the 
end of the ſpring ſeaſon. It ſeems | 
they were once encouraged here, but 
for ſome particular reaſon of the late 


Mr, 


1995 
wy 
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Mr. Allen's, laid aſide.—Claverton 
affords a noble ſpace of ground for 


ſuch diverſions, as well as excellent 

ſtables, which were, I ſuppoſe erected 

For that very purpoſe. I will not enter 
into an examination of the arguments 
that may be made uſe of againſt them; 

T know they are many, but the ad- 
vantages would certainly outweigh 
the 1 
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